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BIT BRBATUBRE. 
THE TRUE HEART’S ASPIRATIONS. 
I would be thine! 
Oh, not to learn the anguish 
Of being first a deity enshrined, 
Then, when the fever fit is past, to languish, 


Stripp’d of each grace that fancy round me twined !— 
Not such the lot I crave! 








I would be thine! 
Not in bright summer weather, 
A sunny atmosphere of joy to breathe; 
But fear and tremble when the storm-cloucs gather, 
And shrink life’s unrelenting doom beneath, 
Failing when needed most. 


I would be thine! 
To lose all selfish feeling 
In the sole thought of thee, far dearer one! 
To study every look thy will revealing, 
To make thy vaice’s ever-varying tone 
The music of my heart. 


I would be thine! 
When sickness doth oppress thee, 
With love’s unwearied vigilance to watch. 
Waking—to svothe, to comtort, to caress thee; 
Sleeping—to list in dread each sound to catch, 
Thy slumbers that might break. 


I would be thine! 
When vexed by worldly crosses, 
To cheer thee with attection’s constant care, 
To stay thee ’neath the burden of thy losses, 
By showing thee how deeply thou art dear,— 
Most so in thy distress. 


I would be thine ! 
Gently and unreplying 
To bear with thee, when chafed and spicit-worn, 
The hasty word, the quick reproach, denying, 
But by the soft submission which is born 
Of steadfast love alone. 


I would be thine! 
My world in thee to centre, 
With all its hopes, cares, fears, and loving thought ; 
No vwrish beyoud the home where thou should’st eater, 
Ever anew to find thy presence brought 


My life’s best joy. 


I would be thine! 
Not passion’s wild emotion 
To show thee, fitful as the changing wind; 
But with a still, deep, fervent, life devotion, 


“ To be to thee the help-meet God designed— 
For this would L be thine. 
-—— 
CHARTLEY CASTLE AND THE FERRERS 
FAMILY. 


EXECUTION OF A PEER FOR MURDER. 


Chartley, like the early renown of the Ferrers family, is now no more. 
Adjoining the parish of Stone, in Staffordshire, it stood formerly in an 
extensive park, and possessed all the attributes of a strong berestal Abele 
in the middle ages Built round a court, and embattled at the top, it was 
enriched along the sides with curious specimens of carved wood. The 
arms of the Devereux and Ferrerses were conspicuous there, and over the 
gateway Was a head in profile, surmounted with acrown. There wasa 
moat, likewise, of which the remains still show the original dimensions 
of the pile; but this pile itself was consumed by fire in 1781. Chartley 
had, however, its days of dignity ; for the godly Earl of Chester held his 
court here so early as the thirteenth century, and Mary, queen of Scots, 
passed a portion of her captivity under the dark shadow of its roof. 

And now let your chronicler connect the Ferrers family with this 
ill-starred structure, and show upon what grounds the Chartley Ferrerses 
merit a more peculiar notice than others of their name and house. 

The surname of this noble race is Shirley. Their relation to Chartley 
originated not in any kindred with the Earl Ferrers who, after the death 
of the founder, possessed the castle; nor was it till the time of Charles 
II. that Chartley came into their possession. 

Of Saxon descent (Sewallis of Etingdon was the head of their line), 
their chief seat lay in Warwickshire; whence, in process of time, they 
stretched themselves out in various directions. They eminently distin- 
guished themselves ia the reign of Edward [II. In the reign of James 
I., Sir Henry Shirley aspired to the hand of the daughter of Robert De- 
vereux, earl of Essex, and obtained it. The great civ’! war bowed them 
down for a season; but, under Charles II. they revived, and became, at 
length, ennobled, with the title of Lord Ferrers of Chartley. 

Sach were the destinies of this race, till, in modern times, a stain was 
affixed on its reputation, and a tragedy, dark as ever lover of romance 
coveted, sullied its bright honour. 

Bat, before [enter upon these details of horror, let me give a slight 
review of those mewbers of the Shirley family who have shed just lustre 
on their vame. Tv Sir Thomas Shiriey, the first baronet of his house, 
the public owe three distinct MS. histories of the Shirley family, which 
are preserved in the British Museum. But the three brothers, ce! brated 
as the three Shirleys, were the scions of that branch of the family which 
settled in Sussex. The little work entitled T'ravels of Sir Robert, Sir 
Thomas, and Sir Anthony Shirley, has more the character of romance than 
truth. These gentlemen flourished in the eixteenth century, and their 
adventures were celebrated in an indifferent tragedy, entitled, The 


Three English Brothers; but, as Fuller remarks, “the affidavit of a poet 
earrieth bat a small credit in the court of history.” 

Chartley came into the possession of the Shirleys from the Devereux 
family, after the death of the lust Earlof Essex of that name. it was 
not, however, at any time, the principal residence of the family ; for they 


— iL at cin . + en " ; ° 
owned, likewise, the estate of Staunton Harold, in Leicestershire, and 


having improved and ornamented it at a large expenditure of money, 


they naturally set up their abode th sre, visiting Chartley but at inter- 
Vals. , 

At his beautiful seat in Leicestershire, lived Laurence, the fourth Earl 
Ferrers. 


No one has disputed either the ac quirements or the natural 
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lent passions, which he made no effort to subdue, and which were quite 
unfettered by any of those gentler affections which sometimes supply the 
place of asense of duty. 

Laurence succeeded his uncle, Henry, third earl Ferrers, under very 
peculiar circumstances. The latter had been long a lunatic, and being 
placed, by the authority of a statute of lunacy, in confinement, he died, 
after a short lucid interval, insane. The Lady Barbara Shirley, aunt to 
Earl Laurence, had also died insane. These facts were urged as sufli- 
ciently accounting for his savage character; but, perhaps, its growth may 
as justly be traced back to his making in early life what was then called 
a grand tour; during which be centracted a habit of drinking, and be- 
came more than commonly imbued with the vices which were then too 
common among the younger portion of our aristocracy. 

In 1752, Lord Ferrers married; the ens object of his choice was 
Mary, the sister of Sir William Meredith. Gent'e and timid, this lady 
soon experienced the most brutal treatment from her husband. Violent 
fits of passion were, perhaps, scarcely so intolerable as the direful sus- 
picion of every connexion, the endless and bitter jealousies by which 
those storms of fury were fed, like a turbid stream from a foul source. 
Nor could any thing be more revolting to a young and refined woman 
than the earl’s ordinary demeanour. Wine, in which he habitually in- 
dulged to excess, infuriated him to what appeared madness. His calmer 
moments were diversified hy making mouths in the looking-glass, and 
spitting upon it; or, grinning, clenching his fists, walking up and down 


ments of his sober hours; and even in these ¢ranqui/ moments violent and 
causeless bursts of passion would shake the fortitude of the stoutest of 
his companions. Sometimes at table fierce attacks and bitter railings 
broke up all peace. One dy he followed his brother, Mr. Walter Shir- 
ley, up stairs, and planting himself with bis back to the fire, in the pre- 
sence of the ladies, broke out into insulting and violent language, with- 
out, apparently, the slightest provocation. ‘To these vehement passions 
there was vot the alleviation of a generous and feeling temper, such as 
often accompanies a disposition of the kind. Lord Ferrers was wholly 
devoid of honour; remorse was unknown to him: he lived only for him- 
self, and tyrannised over allaround him. His younger brothers and sis- 
ters could not obtain from him the fortunes left ty them, without law- 
| suits, and hence he was continually at warfare with these, his nearest con- 
}nexfons. His lady, however, was by far the greatest sufferer, and at 
| length her forbearance was exhausted. She appealed to the law for re- 
} dress, and obtained a divorce by Act of parliament; and by the same Act 
it was ordered, that a receiver of the rents accruing from Lord Ferrers’ 
estates should be appointed, and shouid apply those rents as the Act di- 
| rected. That receiver was his victim, Johnson. 
| Sady Ferrers thus became free; but although she had endured every 
possible variety of cruelty, her lord felt deeply their separation ,—perhaps 
frosa shame—perhaps from some lingering admiration of his injured wife 
; «*perbaps from the annoyance of that triumph which virtue had obtained 
|} Over vice, The earl now grew evidentiy worse ; le was often absent 
from Staunton Harold, and preferred living in lodgings at Muswell Hill. 
| frequently boarding at a small public-house kept by a Mrs. Williams. 
| His temper became so furious that in the company of his equals he 
could not restrain it; and when ona visit to Lord Westmoreland, he 
quarreiled with Sir Thomas Stapleton, and proposed advertising that gen- 
tleman in all the newspapers as a coward if he did not give him satis- 
faction. In short, his conduct became so outrageous, that a consultation 
was held by his friends as to the expediency ot taking out a commission 
of lunacy against him; but they were deterred from that step by consid- 
ering that his intervals of sanity were long, and that his lordship might 
avenge himself by suing them for scandalum magnatum: and thus he 
was left to pursue his own unhallowed course. His excesses were the 
amusement of the low, the horror of his equals. Oue day he rescued his 
horse from the stables of his friend Mrs. Williams, the publican, striking 
the poor woman down to the ground first. Next, he might be seen, 
in the company of the lowest characters, breaking poor Mrs. Williams’s 
glasses, and threatening to strangle her if she opposed him. Sometimes 
he lamented these fits of lunacy, as he called them, and cautioned others 
tot to be affronted at his behaviour. But, during all this time he con- 
ducted his affairs with the greatest exactaess and penetration; and those 
who had to deal with his lordship soon found out that it would require 
more than ordinary skill to deceive him. It was stated on his trial by 
the earl’s attorney, that he suffered the ill-fated peer to perform several! 
legal acts which were necessary to cut off an entail, and this he would 
not have permitted had he not been convinced of the earl’s sanity. From 
| this singular case some conclusions relative to the different degrees of 
madness have been deduced ; but it has been admitted, even by those 
who were disposed to excuse Earl Ferrers, that bis was not that species 
of insanity which may relieve an individual from responsibility, because 
| it prevents him from distinguishing between right and wrong. 
The Act being passed which compelled the appointme it of a receiver 
to his estates, Lord Ferrers was permitted to select the person in whom 
| that trust should be reposed. He chose Mr. James Johnson, who was 
| his steward, and who had been reared in the service of his lordship’s 
| family. Thisselection was made under an impression that Johnson would 
| be disposed to favour Lord Ferrers, and to betray his trust; but that 
notion was soon set aside by the integrity of Johnson, who refused to ob- 
lige his patron at the expense of his honesty. Upon this, Lord Ferrers 
formed as deep-laid a scheme as ever entered into the head of the chil- 
dren of evil. His first endeavour was to eject Johnson froma farm 
which he had been permitted to rent by a verbal promise from the earl. 
This promise had been given before Johnson was appuinted receiver, 
but it had since been confirmed by the earl’s trustees. Johnson could 
not, therefore, be ejected. He would bavedone wisely to yield the point, 
but the poor victim foresaw not his doom. He kunew, indeed, that the 
greatest hatred of him had taken possession of the earl’s heart, who 
brought all manner of charges against him; but the briuk of the preci- 
pice on which poor Johnson stood was now besprinkled with flowers. 
ihe earl changed his behaviour towards him. He began to dissemble ; 
he smiled on the victim whom he intended to destroy; he became affa- 
| ble and goodhumoured. It is wonderfal that Johnson, knowing his 
| patron from childhood, should have been deceived, but so it was. One 
day—it was on Sunday, the 13th of January, 1760—Lord Ferrers made 
au appointment with his steward to come to him on the Friday follow- 
ing. A calm interval of four or five days intervened; it was passed b 
Lord Ferrers in maturing his scheme. Beneath the roof of Staunton 











Harold lived a certain Mrs. Clifford, whose connexion with Lord Ferrers 
was notorious, and who had borne him four children. Itis remarkable, 
| thac be wished either to save this woman from any participation in his 
| offence, or that he dreaded her interference He, therefore, desired her 


| to absent herself at a certain hour on the day of his appointment with 


Johnson, and to take her children with her; and accordingly they walked 
over to ber father’s house, two miles’ distant from Staunton Harold. The 
two men servants in his lordship’s service were alsv sent out; so that | 
three women servants alone remained in the house at Staunton Harold. 


The hour specified was noted down in Lord Ferrers’ memory ; it was 
three o’clock, and punctually at that hour the victim arrived. 





abilities of this unhappy peer; but he seems to have been cursed with vio- 


the room, biting his lips, and tearing the pictures. These were the amuse- | 
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The unfortunate man was received at the door by Lord ~Ferrers 
and was directed to wait in the stillroom. After a time his lordship or- 
dered Johnson into the parlour, and they entered it together, upon which 
the door was closed and locked. What then happened was afterwards 
made known by Lord Ferrers‘s confession. One of the maid servants, it 
| is true, hearing some high words, went to the door of the parlour to lis- 
‘ten. She heard bis Lordship say, “ Down on your knees, Johnson! your 

time is come! You mustdie!’ Then there was the report of a pistol, 

and the affrighted woman fled to a different part of the house. Lord 
Ferrers, in bis confession, declared that he said to his steward, ‘‘ Johnson, 
you have been a villain; if you don’t sign a paper, confessing all your 
villainy, 1 will shyot you!” Jobnson retused to sign. Then Lord Fer- 
rers fired. The pistol was a good one, for it had already been tried, and 
had carried its ball through a board. The aim was certain, and the ball 
penetrated into the steward’s body. He did not, however, drop; he 
arose, and was able to walk. 

As Lord Ferrers looked upon his victim, a momentary pang of com- 
passion softened his terrible heart; and having found one of the maid 
servants, he ordered her to return with him, and to assist Johnson up 
stairs to bed. When she had reached the parlour, the woman heard Lord 
Ferrers ask the murdered man how he was? “ My lord,” replied the 
steward, “‘ lam a dyiug man—send for my children !” 

That request was complied with: his daughter came. She was con- 
ducted by Lord Ferrers himself to the room where her father lay, and 
| told by his lordship that he had shot him, and had intended to do so, 
Then, as he stood in the presence of the fainting man, his rage returned; 

he attempted to pull off the bed-clothes, but was prevented by the daugh- 
| ter, who, perhaps, anticipated a further revenge, a fresh act of barbar- 
ity ; and too just were her fears. 

A surgeon named Kirkland was sent for by Lord Ferrers, from Ashby. 
de-la-Zouche. This person did not, however, proceed immediately to 
the Hali, but called at the Lount, Johnson’s house, where he found Lord 
Ferrers lurking about. He went to him—the earl desired he would 
come on, and attend to Johvson, as he had shot him. While they walked 
to the Hail, he told the surgeon that if any body attempted to seize him 
he would shoot him; and he was assured that Mr. Kirkland would not 
suffer his lordship to be seized, since Johnson was not dead. At this 
time the British peer, far more to be commiserated than the steward who 
lay in agonies, was partially intoxicated; and, under that influence, he 
confessed his premeditated guilt, and declared that if Johnson died, he 
would voluntarily surrender himself to the House of Lords. The sur- 
geon, alarmed at his threatened violence, or softened by his fears, adopted 
| a soothing plan, which prevented further violence, and effectually kept 
| the fated murderer witbin the reach of justice. 
| Mr. Kirkland foued Johnson in extreme anguish. There seemed no 
possibility of excractiog the ball, which had entered the abdomen ; but 
| the earl was assyrod, thateven were a serious injury done to that vital 
| part, there saw # hance of recovery. Lord Ferrers then ea pressed his 
| opinion, tuat Johnson was more “ frightened than hurt.” “ I inteaded, 
he said, “ to have shot him dead, but finding that he did not fall at the 

first shot, I was going to fire a second, only the pain he complained of, 

made me forbear. Then nature prevailed over the resolution I had 
|formed. 1 desire yeu will take care of him, for it would be cruel not to 
give him ease now I have spared his life!” A strange mode of expression. 
Yet Lord Ferrers repeatedly declared that he did not repent of his act— 
“ for Johnson is a villain and deserves death.” 

Mr. Johnson appeared to revive, and the earl and the surgeon went 
down to supper together. The repast was presided over by Mrs. Clif 
ford. ‘ Wine was brought, and drunk freely; bat the conversation, in 
spite of every effurt on the part of Lord Ferrers to appear unconcerned, 
perpetually reverted to Johnson. He told the surgeon that a bill due to 
lim should be discharged in part, if he would set the matter in sucha 
light that he should not be seized. Mr. Kirkland still maintained his 
prudent demeanour, and replied, “ that he did not want money, and that 
his lordship could settle his accounts whenever it suited him.” Late at 
night the surgeon, accompanied by Lord Ferrers, went again to see 
Jobuson. By this time the nobleman was inflamed with wine, and the 
presence of the man whom he hated produced the utmost exasperation. 
A fearful sceae ensued. At first, Lord Ferrers spoke temperately, merely 
insisting that tbe steward should own that he had “ been a villain to him,” 
The wounded man only answered by requestingthat his lordship would 
let him alone at that time. Lord Ferrers upon this, in fury, attempted 
to puli off the bed clothes, and it was feared he would have struck John- 
son, had not the poor man, prompted by the surgeon, defenceless and 
wounded, at last faltered out, ‘ that he owned he was a villain.” Lord 
ferrers then left the rocm, and the murdered and the murderer met ne 
more on this side of the grave. : 

The sorrowing daughter stood trembling all this time by the bed-side of 
herfather. What asight! When Lord Ferrers had retired to bed, mea- 
sures were taken to remove his victim from Staunton Harold. The suf- 
ferer entreated, *‘ that, for God's sake, they would take him away.” As 
they conferred, the voice of the murderer calling to his pointer alarmed 
them ; but Lord Ferrers closed his bedroom door, and all was silent. Then, 
ia the dead of nigat, Johnson was carried to his home—to die. He was 
conveyed in an easy chair, borne by stout country fellows, on poles. This 
removal was, no doubt, fatal to Johnson ; but there was no alternative, 
for his nerves were weak, and it was believed that had he remained at 
Staunton Harold he would have died of fear ; even in his own house he 
begged to change his room, lest Lord Ferrers might find out where he 
was, and shoot at him through the window. He was gratified ; but the 
deed was done—Johnson was then sinking, his extremities were cold, 
and at nine the next morning he expired. 

it remained to apprehend the murderer. On the following day a mal- 
| titude thronged round the parties in authority, and proceeded to the 
| Hall. They soon perceived Lord Ferrers going to the stable, his dress 
| in great disorder. He stopped short, and asked what they wanted. The 
| mission was disclosed, and the earl instantly fled into the house. Two 


| hours afterwards he appeared ata garret window. He called to a man 











named Springthorpe, who had headed the party, and asked how Johnson 
was? He was told that the steward was dead. At first he pretended 
| not to believe it : afterwards, he said he should surrender; yet he again 
' disappeared, but was taken two hours afterwards by a man named Cur- 
| tis, a collier. Lord Ferrers then made a formidable appearance. He had 
taken advantage of the interval to arm himself witha blunderbuss, two 
or three pistols, and a dagger ; but Curtis, far from being intimidated, 
made up to the earl, and s0 ove rpowered him by an air of strong deter- 
mination, that he eutfered himself to be seized without the slightest re- 
The moment afterwards he exclaimed, “ that he bad killed a 





sistence. 


villain, and that he gloried in it.” 
| Lord Ferrers was conveyed first to Ashby-de-la Zouche, where he 
1waited the verdict of the coroner’s jury. He was then committed to 
Leicester gaol, and thence taken ia his own landau and four, under @ 
strong guard tothe Tower. 
On the 16th of April, he was brought to his trial, which lasted two days. 
He conducted his defence himself, and committed a fatal error in 80 doing, 


i 

| 

} for his sole chance of escape from the judgment of the law rested on the 
| popular belief of his insanity. His acuteness, his presence 0! mind, his 
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EE a 
clear memory, his pertinent questions, completely refuted this notion. His 
unhappy brothers did their best to save him from an ignominious death 
upon this presumption. Horace Walpole, who was present at the trial, 
feelingly remarks,—~ It was affecting to see his family come forward to 
prove insanity in blood, in order to save him.” To the earl’s credit, he 
entered into this attempt with reluctance, and remarked with a deligacy 
and sensibility for which few could have given him credit upon the situ- 
ation to which he was reduced, “ in being obliged to prove himeelf a lun- 
atic that he might not be deemed a murderer.,’ When he found thatthe 
plea could not save him, he confessed that he had availed himeelf of it 
only to gratify his friends, and that he believed that it had been prejudi- 
cial tohis cause. The lord high steward, in passing sentence, remarked, 
“ that the prisoner had appeared almost ashamed to take refuge under a 
pretended insanity ; but that he had displayed in all his cross-examina- 
tions of the witnesses, the exactness of a memory more than ordinarily 
sound.” 

During the progress of the trial, the sympathies of the lords had been 
awakened to the situation ofthe noble prisoner. His calmness, his clear- 
ness and ability, were extorting admiration, uutil, as the evidence pro- 
ceeded, his determined. fierce revenge was manifested; and when it was 
shown that he had endeavoared to pull the bed clothes off his agonized 
victim, with a view to tearing the bandages from his wounds, the peers, 
with one accord, rose up, sal turned their backs upon the wretched pri- 
soner—so relates Hurace Walpole—and, when the question was put, not a 
dissentient voice washeard in that solemn assembly ; the words, “Guilty, 
upon my honour,” resounded from mouth to mouth, reverberating through 
the crowded house, and listened to in breethless silence. . 

On the following day Lord Ferrers received judgment. A brief, manly 
address from the criminal, closed this remarkable scene. H_. regretted 
that he had troubled their lordships with a defence to which he was al- 
ways averse—that of insanity. He thanked their lordships for their 
“fair and candid trial!’ and requested a respite, which was afterwards 

nted. 
yo that solemn interval, Lord Ferrers made a will, in which he 
left L1300 to Mr. Johnson’s family, L60 a-year to Mrs. Clifford, and 
11000 to each of his natural children. This will being made after his 
conviction, was not valid; but, by the good will of his successors, it was 
carried into eff. et . : 

Whilst the earl was thus evincing in some measure his penitence, the 
famous Whitefield visited him, and endeavoured to convert him. He 
found him courteous, but inflexibly deaf to religious subjects,—a state of 
mind which Whitefield, or, as Horace Walpole calls him, ‘ that imperti- 
nent fellow,” described in his sermons as a “ heart of stone.” _ ; 

But the last sad scene now approached. Tyburn was then in all its 
sombre glory; and thither, to undergo the punishment of hanging, Lord 
Ferrers was to be conveyed. A scaffold was erected there, and was coy- 
ered with black cloth. 

The attire in which Lord Ferrers dressed himself for this, the last act 
of his wretched life, seems to imply great singularity, if it be not charac- 
teristic of absolute insanity. Instead of assuming a decorous mourning, 
he appeared in a suit of a light coluur, embroidered gaily with silver. 
This was said to have been his wedding dress. “ You may think it 
strange, sir,” said the peer to the sheriff, who attended him, “ to see me 
in this dress, but I have a particular reason for it.” The procession then 
set out amid the gaze of thousands, to whom that day was a holiday. Lord 
Ferrers, by his own request, went to his doom in his landau and fuur, 
escorted by horse-guards. A mourning coach and six, containing a party 
of his friends, followed the landau; oa this was again succeeded by a 
hearse and four, provided for the reception of his body. 

During his imprisonment, Lord Ferrers wrote to the king, praying that 
he might suffer where his ancestor the Earl of Essex had suffered. He 
reminded his majesty that he quartered part of the royal arms with his 
own; but this appeal was fruitless; and it was appointed that the earl 
should die where common felons met their doom. 

This trait of family pride in one so degraded, may appear singular to 
those who look not into the human heart, and do not know how nearly 
meanness and loftiness, shame and impenitence, unite in the same heart. 
But how can we explain Lord “errers’ religious sentiments, or reconcile 
them with his actions? He declared as he went along, amid a mass of 
human beings whose attention was fixed on him only, * That he had al- 
‘ways dietel ene God; although he never could believe what some sec- 
taries teach, that faith alone will save mankind, and that if a man, just 
before his death, say, ‘ J believe!’ that alone would ensure his salvation.” 
He blamed Lord Bolingbroke for publishing his opinions, ard disturbing 
the order of society, The melancholy procession was followed all this 
while by a coach containing the unhappy partner of Lord Ferrers’ guilt, 
Mrs. Clifford. When they drew near the scaffold, Lord Ferrers told the 
sheriff that he wished to take leave of that person, for “‘ whom he had a 
very sincere regard.” But upon the sheriff objecting, he replied, “ Sir, 
if you think I am wrong, I submit.”” He then delivered to the sheriff a 
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Not that we would cover all these gentlemen with the shield of Justice 
Some there are who deserve compassion, others contempt; while of one 
or two it may be said, that they are in all other respects so sensible, that 
their obstinate erance in their self-assumed oddities deserves only 
indignation. But from whatever cause their ludicrous conduct may 
spring, one thing is certain, thet the exhibitions they provoke do often 
reflect great disgrace on the House of Commons; that the jealous multi- 
tude who are excluded from direct participation in constitutional rights 
constantly murmur why those whom they would choose—true, earnest 
men—should be excluded in favour of property-chosen mountebanks ; 
and that foreign readers and specta'ors of our parliamentary debates are 
-tterly astonished and scandalised at the scenes which sometimes occur 
in that body which they have heard so proudly claim the title of an as- 
sembly of the first gentlemen in Earope. And, superficially regarded, 
such complaints are only too well founded. 

Yet some of the gentlemen who are thus martyrs to their own pecu- 
liarities do not fairly deserve te be hold in such very low estimation. 
Although their escapades are sometimes ridiculous, they often have their 
lucid intervals. Many a solemn dullard, many a sententious observer of 
proprieties, stands far below them in shrewdness and common sense. 
They often redeem their absurdities, and at times deserve and obtain 
respect. 

th justice alike to them, to the House of Commons, and to the consti- 
tuencies which have sent them to parliament, we will recall a few, and 
endeavour to fix their real character. 


COLONEL SIBTHORP. 


To Colonel Sibthorp belongs the distinction of being, without excep- 
tion, the greatest oddity in the House of Commons. He is also now the 
“father” of the droll personages of that assembly, dating his empire over 
the general risibilities from a period far anterior to the parliamentary ex- 
isteace of any of the gentlemen whose occasional absurdities now enliven 
the debates. Many timeshis supremacy has been temporarily threaten- 
ed ; but the originality and perpetual fecundity of his humour (which is 
not always involuntary, be it known) have carried him through triumph- 
antly against the most audacious of his competitors. Many a meteoric 
oddity has he seen laughed into a brief notoriety, only to be laughed 
down again into oblivion by his own superior power of absurdity. His 
reign may have been turbulent, but his empire over the risivle muscles 
of his five or six hundred auditors is henceforth secure. For who could 
hope to vie with Colonel Sibthorp ? 

We have often endeavoured tu account for the peculiar reception he 
meets with, for the patience and even the satisfaction with which he is 
listened to by a crowded House, often at the most critical and exciting 
moments of a debate ; for, be it known, his imperial pride is sometimes 
not to be satisfied with a less distinguished field for display. Is it his 
ogre-like appearance? That alone would not be enough; for the House 
boasts among its members some far more formidable persons. - Is it bis 
courage, in standing up 8» bravely to battle for his crotchets at the most 
inopportune moments? No; for there are vther bores who do the same, 
and are ruthlessly coughed down. Is it his humour? No; forit only 
flashes out occasionly in any shape to enable you to separate it from his 
other oddities. Then is it his dauntless frankness in speaking of public 
men, or his strong substratum of common sense? We suspect it is a little 
of each, and that the latter element of interest predominates; for Colonel 
Sibthorp speaks more unadulterated truth in a week than is heard from 
others in the House of Commons inatwelve month. He is a licensed 
jester, and utters grave censures from under his cap aud bells. 

When a favourite comedian, who is more especially a physical actor, 
not to say a buffoon—when a Liston, a Buckstone, a Keeley, enters upon 
the stage; nay, even when his well-known voice is heard at the wings,— 
it is the signal for an universal roar from the delighted audience. They 
are grateful in their pleasure, their laughter is a mixture of memory and 
expectation, and they greet him as much for what he has done as for 
what they know he will do. And he, too, who is the object of all this in- 
voluntary flattery, how well he knows his footing! He smiles, bows, exe- 
cutes some favourite antic, and then another roar! There is a pertect 
harmony, a thorough understanding, between them. From that moment 
the actor may say and do almost whatever he likes, and still is sure of a 
kind interpretation. Now, the influence of Colonel Sibthorp over the 
House of Commons is not very unlike this of the favourite Dictator of a 
Haymarket audience. Let us suppose that the political feelings of a 
crowded house have been swayed during many hours by the artistical de- 
bating powers of a Peel, or their imagination stimulated by the brilliant 
oratory of a Macaulay, or that they have been wrought up to the highest 
pitch of passionate excitement by the spirit-stirring appeals of a Shiecl. 
To a multitudinous roar of cheering has succeeded for a few instants that 
quiet which awaits a new orator, or a confused low murmur of approba- 
tion at the speaker who has just sat down. Suddenly another sound, one 
the least expected, assails the ear. The very wails shake under that 





urse, aring, and a pocket-book, in which there was a bank-note, and 
egged him to give them “ to that individual.” 

His death was marked by acomposure and decorum, and an apparent 
penitence, which almost cause a regret that astill longer respite had 
not been afforded to one who, now for the firet time, had met with any 
opposition to his will, or known the salutary chastisement of adversity. 
The attendants, awe-struck yet gratified, heard from the lips of the 
feton the ejaculation, “O God, forgive me all my errors—pardon all my 
sins!” 

The following verses were found in Lord Ferrers’ apartment in the 
aaa They were attributed to him, but were probably made for 

im :— 
“In doubt I lived, in doubt I die, 
Yet stand preparedgthe vast abyss to try; 
And undismay’d expect eternity.” 


Thus died one, in whose doom the judgment of the present generation, 
more lenient than the past, passes this criticism—that the insanity of the 
culprit was undoubted. How far it might be alleged in excuse of a 
crime so coolly premeditated, so systematically accomplished, is problem- 
atical. Doubtiess,in our own times, a life-long imprisonment would have 
been substituted for the punishment of death; when the mind which re- 
tained so many of its healthiest powers might have been brought to a 
sense of duty, the heart reclaimed, the burden of guilt alleviated. But 
George IL.’s determination to make an example of one in so exalted a 
station, was inexorable; and we cannot but respect the firmness which 
was based upon a principle so just. The Earl Ferrers was succeeded by 
his brother Washington, who took his seat in the House of Lords—it 
eons established that an entailed dignity is not forfeited by attainder of 

elony. 


— 
A GROUP OF PARLIAMENTARY ODDITIES. 


One of our fair novelists observes, “‘In your youth secure the reputa- 
tion of being an oddity, and it will seat you in an easy chair for life.’ 
This remark, partially true as regards private societies, embodies very 
bad advice to a public man, and more especially to a member of the 
House of Commons. Woe to the man on whom Nature has inflicted, or 
who allows himself to acquire, any peculiarity of voice, manner, or mode 
of thinking, or who adopts any outré style of dress, if it be his vocation 
or his ambition to speak in public. Even genius can scarcely contend 
against the disqualification produced by such habits. 

The readers of debates in the House of Commons will, of course, have 
long since perceived that the discussions of that assembly are not always 
heavy and dull, but (according to the parenthetital statements of the 
faithful reporters) that the:e are repeated bursts of merriment, as some 
members of the House say or do things which enliven the proceedings. 
But the accounts of the reporters adie no means satisfactory on this 
head. They are not descriptive : they afford no means of judging at what 
all this merriment proceeds, unless—which unhappily is seldom the case 
—the joke is so good and obvious that the reader involuntarily supplies 
the laugh which the report attributes to the House. The same word 
“(laughter)” follows the ablest point of a Peel or a Russell, a Disraeli or 
a Buller, that is appevded to the dullest platitude of a Borthwick or a Sib- 
therp. You are absulutely at a loss to discover whether the House are 
laughin with the speaker, or at him. 

The lifficulty is easily explained. There are certain gentlemen who, 
often with great injustice, are made the “butts” of the House of Com- 





mons. One or two there are who cannot rise in their places, especiaily 
if the subject discussed be a grave or important one, without being met 
by a roar of laughter ; the indulgence in which is the more reprehensi- 
ble, because the parties have tillthen said nothing, and also because, 
when they do speak, they utter very sensible, and even very witty sug- 

gestions. But their abilities, their patient resignation even, avail as 
nothing against their oddities. ltis their misfortane to have been af- | 
flicted with, or their folly to have assumed, some peculiarity wuich 
touches the sense of the ridiculous; and the unmannerly crowd, each 
unit of which thinks to hide his individual rudeness in the general ty- 
ranby, are merciless in their coarse and thoughtless laughter. , 





shout of laughter which resounds from five hundred voices throughout the 
building; not exactly the laughter of mere ridicule, but a convulsive ex- 
pression of delighted amusement. You look around for the cause. Lo! 
far up the mountain of benches, close by one of the pillars of the side- 
gallery, there stands a figure which defies classification. It is unique. It 
would, at first glance, merely excite ridicule; but, at a second, you per- 
ceive a something indicative of strength, of rhanliness, of sel{-possession, 
which mingles a kind of involuntary respect for your laughter. It looks 
tike the debris of what must once have been a magnifico. A majestic air 
of tawdry grandeur reminds you of how King Joachim might have looked 
when he found that the game was up at Naples, or of the exaggerated 
despair of that most magnificent of modern potentates, King Bland. This 
spectre-like form breaks on you in detail, but still defying all efforts to fix 
it as any known order of men. The costume is a perfect kaleidoscope; it 
belongs {o no mundane mode. The more you loek, the more it aids your 
imagination to mystify you with Hoffmanlike tranformations. Now, it 
gives the wearer the ultra-rakish air of an outsider of the betting ring; 
now, a tyrannical idea fuses all clear outlines of coat, vest, and pantaloons, 
into a loose, enveloping drapery, till you behold a sallow and bearded 
Turk, indulging in the dreamy obliviousness of his opium sine. At one 
moment, you think this figure must have walked out of Holywell Street 
on a daily avocation, and have strayed into the House by mistake; the 
next, and you have an image of the real original of the Saracen’s Head 
fumbling his own way home, haggard, and with disordered hair and beard, 
in the grey dawn of morning, after a night of the enjoyment forbidden to 
the children of the Prophet. Now, for an instant, the face is in repose, 
and its aspect is Ugolino-like in its melancholy emaciation. Bah! it has 
changed the tragic mask for the grotesque; and now it is more like one 
of W. H. Payne’s very capital ogres, or friend Punch’s bete noir—the ter- 
rible Sharla-bi-la! It is, indeed, a puzzling face. Finely outlined, Cau- 
casian even to the ideal of a Disraeli, time has yet reduced it to a Quixotic 
leanness and hardness of feature; and there is, withal, a wild fire in the 
eye; and the sallowness and pallor of the complexion, and the shaggy 
moustache, and irregular stubble of dark hair scattered over the lower 
part of the face, losing itself in a formidable pair of whiskers struggling to 
be a beard;—all these strange symptoms would suggest painful ideas, 
were it not for the good humour that for ever reigns in the countenance, 
and the perfect self-possession and average good sense of its eccentric 
owner, 

But observe his manner of addressing himself to the House. He does 
not argue or appeal; he propounds or denounces. Observe his magis- 
terial air—the intensely pompous gravity which reigns on his counte- 
nance, while that shaggy mouth is moving with such rapid utterance. 
Observe, too, how he waves his arm, as commanding attention,—how 
profusely adorned are the digits of his small white hand with sparkling 
brilliants—how comfortably and familiarly he dangles that enormous 
gol eye-glass and chain, which he never by any accident uses for its 

estined purpose! And what is he uttering in that low, rumbling 
scarcely articulate voice? Well, it is rather difficult to say; but the 
bursts of laughter from all sides proclaim that it is something good. The 
truth is, that this gallant colonel is a sort of self-coustituted tribune; and 
the object of his tribunitian effort is, the unmasking and hunting down 
of all hambugs. And certainly he has a first-rate scent, and a magnifi- 
cent manner of operation. Nor is ita mere pastime with him; it is a 
labour in earnest, and it often leads to triumphant results. But Colonel 
Sibthorp has his weaknesses. There are certain men and classes of men 
towards whom he is actuated by a rabies. There is no concentration of 
human feeling equal to his hatred ct a “ commissioner.” Were the sacred 
choir to appear on earth again for the benefit of man, to the gallant colonel | 
they would be objects of suspicion if they were “commissioners.” The 


only “‘commissioner” he could ever be brought to endure was Mr. Foster 
of The Times 





yours, she just walked him out of the room. 
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effect; the remedy is worse than the disease, Need we, then, te 
reader how awful has his indignation ever been against the great pnd 
commission itself, or how irresistible in their comical vehemence have 
been his denunciations of the New Poor-law? That “base, wicked 
tyrannical, unconstitutional” measure has reduced the masterpieces of 
Sibthorp. Here he has been electrical. And, in justice, it must be said, 
that the terrible earnestness and sincerity of his denunciations give to 
them at times a something of power which flashes out like eloquence. 

Once for all, let it be observed, that however much one may be tempt- 
ed to laugh from time to time at Colonel Sibthorp, he is not to be re- 
garded, as many persons who see him for the first time are inclined to re- 
gard him as a person simply ridiculous. There is a method even in 
what seems to on his part sheer folly. It is impossible to avoid 
iaughing at his grotesque figure and attitudes, or at his simulated gravity, 
when assailed on all sides by the merriment of his audience; nor is it 
without any admixture of that pity which is not the most flattering to a 
man’s armour propre, that one sees the imploring yet half-despairing 
glances he casts from time to time from under his shaggy eyebrows, up 
towards the gallery appropriated to the press. But oe oddities are 
constantly redeemed by the soand sense and forcible, if rather rude, 
truth of his observations. Nor should we forget that Colonel Sibthorp 
has done something. He is one of the few “ private’ members of the 
House of Commons (“ private,” that is to say, as distinguished from the 
leaders or direct servitors of party) wao have defeated a government. 

We need hardly remind the reader that we refer to that memorable 
motion of the gallant colonel, the result of which was the reduction of 
the proposed vote to Prince Albert of £50,000 a-year to £30,000. This 
was a great triumph for Colonel Sibthorp—the grand event of his life. It 
was at a time when the Whigs, if not still in the plenitade of the power 
they purchased by the Reform-bill, were, nevertheless, the dominant 
may in the House of Commons. In spite of strenuous efforts, they were 

efeated ; and their annoyance was the more acute, because the disgrace 
came from a quarter where it involved ridicule also, It was then that 
Colonel Sibthorp was a study. Net Sir Robert Peel himself, when the 
government was within his grasp, could be more confident of success, or 
more proudly conscious of his position His bearing, his air of grandeur 
and self importance, were the very sublime of the mock heroic. To see 
him, one would have supposed that, anticipating the result, he already 
contemplated a mission frem Windsor or Buckingham Palace, with her 
Majesty’s commands to form a new ministry. But the best part of the 
affair consisted in the patronising airs he assumed towards the Conser- 
vative leaders. Translated, they said, as plainly as gestures could speak 
—*‘ You, Sir Robert and Lord Stanley, the great Conservative statesmen 
of the age, have been striving in vain for years to get a majority of the 
house; but I, Colonel Sibthorp, who never have held, never would hold, 
a government office, have but to come forward, and I succeed, even with 
the combined influence of the ministers and the queen’s name against 
me!” Much of the license of speech since accorded to Colonel Sibthorp 
is to be traced to this success. 
Within the last two years, however, the gallant colonel has been ina 
dreadful dilemma. For many years past he has been astaunch aud con- 
sistent Conservative partisan—a laudator temporis acti—a panegyrist, even 
to excess, of Sir Robert Peel; and he has distinguished himself above all 
other members by his exaggerated hatred and abuse of the Whigs. But 
the defection of Sir Robert from some of the principles of his party leaves 
Colonel Sibthorp without an object of worship. To have one is essential 
to him. He does not like to turn round and abuse Sir Robert, after his 
eloquent praises of that statesman which are on record ; nor, on the other 
hand, does he like openly to laud Lord John Russell and the Whigs, 
whom he has so often denounced, amidst the cheers and laughter of his 
friends, as the incarnation of every thing that is wicked and despicable 
in statesmanship. He halts, therefore, between the two, and his voca- 
tion is for atime partially suspended. He is sorely puzzled between 
the present, the past, and the future; and his demeanour in his new po- 
sition is very comical. But there is hope for Colonel Sibthorp. Ere 
long parties must settle down, and there will then again be afforded 
scupe for that frankness of disposition, and that habit of unflinchingly 
uttering the most dizarre truths, which have made the gallant colonel so 
famous, and from which it is only justice to say, that the House and the 
peblic have been accustomed to receive no small portion of instruction 
together with their am usement.— Fraser's Mag. 








THE OLD JUDGE; OR LIFE IN A COLONY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ SAM SLICK THE CLOCKMAKER. 


NO. V.—THE KEEPING-ROOM OF AN INN; OR, A CHASE FOR 
A WIFE. 
* That little brother of yours,” he continued, “that you are so severe 
with is a beautiful boy; I like him because he looks so much like you, 
dear. Now, what he did was nothing to what Hans’ little boy did, for 
Hans hasa fumily now.” 
“ Ob, the deuce take Hans’ boy,” said Miss Lucy, impatiently ; “I don’t 
care a button abeut what Hans or his boy either, tell me about poor 
Luke.” 
“ Well, as I was a-telling of you,” said the incorrigible talker, “ they 
were cured, but Hans’ wile ran to the opposite extreme. It’s oftentimes 
the case a-most with women that dress so fine for the streets, and so flash 
for parties, that they ain’t ginirally tidy to home; it’sallshow. They go 
out butterflies and return grubs. She is a slattern now, and looks like a 
bird that’s hatching eggs. The plumage is all soiled, and the colours 
faded, and half the feathers gone, and them that’s left look every wa 
but smooth; they hante time to go to the pond, wash, and pass their bills 
through their wings and breasts. I thought I should have died a-laugh- 
ing the other day. 1 went to Hans’ house with Lawyer Jackson, who 
was canvassing for election, and Hans called his wife in. Just afore she 
came down stairs (for she ain’t never fit to appear), ‘Ann,’ said she to 
the servant girl, ‘does that hole in my stocking show? will the lawyer 
see it, de you think?’ 
“*No,’ says Ann, ‘I guess not;’ for she was tvo tarnellazy to go and 
get another pair. 4 
“ Well, in she walks, and her little boy with her, that she’s amazing 
proud of, he is so uncommon handsome. Well, the critter heard all the 
talk with the help, and he follows his mother all about the room wher- 
ever she went, a-looking down to her feet, and a-peeping first at one and 
then at the other of them: at iast he said,— 
“ ¢Mother,’ said he, ‘that hole in the heel of your stocking don’t show 


a bit; nobody can see it; you needn’t mind it.’ 


* Poor little fellow, she sarved him as you did that nice little brother of 
; Iam very fond of young 
people of that age, they are so innocent, and so full of natur and of 


truth.” 


“Well, I wish there was more truth in you, then,” said Miss Lucy. 
“ You promised to tell me the story of Luke, and now you won't; that’s 


not fair.” 


But on he went as usual, without noticing her request. 

« They are su transparent you can see what's operating in their minds, 
aud what they are at work at, as plain as bees in a glass hive. Now, 
there is my little boy Isaac—Ike, as we call him—he made us all laugh 
like any thing the other day.” 

“Well, I dare say he did,” replied the young lady; “and [ have no 


doubt he is as clever and as cute as his father; but what has that got to 


do with the fishing law ?” 

“ Let me teil you this story,’”’ said Stephen, “and Iam done. Ike al- 
ways had » wonderful curiosity to see his great-grandfather, old Squire 
Sim Weaze: of Wilmot, that he often heard the a talk of, but who 
hadn’t been to our house for some years. One day the old gentleman 


came to visit us, and we sent to the school-house to the master to give 
the boy a holiday, seeing that the old squire had arrived. Well, Ike he 
pulled foot for home, you may depend, as hard as ever he could lay leg 
to the ground, and when he came into the room the old gentleman got UP 
and held out his hands to him. 


“‘*Come here,’ said he, ‘my dear, and shake hands along with your 


great-grandfather.’ 


“«T wont!’ says Ike. 

“«« You wont!’ says squire. . 

‘*¢ No,’ says he, ‘I wont! you are not a-going to make a fool of me that 
way, Ican tell you. You ain’t the right man.’ 

“«ButI am the right man,’ said the old gentleman. 

“««T don’t believe it,’ replied lke. é 

“«¢ Why not, my little dear?’ said he; ‘ why do you suppose I ain’t 7’ 








For he neither received the public pay, nor produced a “¢ A pretty greal-grandfather you be,’ said Ike, ‘aint yout Why, you 
“ blue book. , To the colonel, all other “commissioners,” and more | ain’t half as big as father; and as for grandfath¢ r, you ain’t knee high to 
especially their gigantic productions, are sheer “humbugs.’’ That ishis| him. Great-grandfather! eh? why, they might as well call me one.’ 
favourite word when under exacerbation of bile against them. In his | And off he turned and went right away back to school agin, as cross as @ 
eyes, they are damnable inventions of corrupt ministers to cram surrep | bear.” : ; 
titieusly briefless barristers and government underlings with the plunder! Capital!” said Miss Lucy, who wished to conciliate Richardson 
of the public. In an access of one of his fits of this kind, he confounds all | “ that’s a capital story ; it’s the best you have told yet. And now, Mr. 
commissioners in one dangerous and disgraceful category. The evil of Stephen, there is just one favour I have to ask of you.” 
making a commissioner is to him greater than any possible good he could “Granted before told,” he replied. “Any thing onder the sun I can 
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do for you, miss, either by day or by night, I am ready todo. Lonly 
wish cote . mere of neh wall broaghten up excellent house- 
u be, and such rael right down hand—— : 
Mey niagy ta iaths gpenconta” Ney t 9 “or I amdone. But just tell 
me, that’s a good soul, is that story of _— a Luke Loon true, or 
uonly romancing? is it 9 bam or a fac 

wer oy aes and no me Do you think, now, I would go for to 
deceive you that way? No, not forthe world. It’s as true as{ am 
h ” ’ 

oe Well, it’s a very odd story, then,” said Miss Lucy,—* the oddest story 
I ever heard in all my life. Whata wretch that woman must have been: 
And poor Luke, what became of him?” ; en ernie 

“Oh, don’t ask me,” replied Stephen, with a serious air,—“ don’t as 
me that; any thing else but that. 

“Ah, do'”’ ae 

“I'd rather not, excuse me, miss. 

“ Did he die of a broken heart? 

“¢ Worse than that.” — L 

“Did he make way with himself?” 

se than that.” A 

“ sing erate, do something awful, and get hanged for it?” 

«‘ Worse than that.” 

“Qh, my! didn’t you say just now you'd do any thing for me—oh ! you 
false man? And now you have raised my curiosity so, I actilly can’t go 
to sleep till I hear it. “Do you know the story, Mr. Barclay 1” 

“No; if I did, I would tell it to you with pleasure.” 

“ Do you, sir?” applying to the commissary. 

“No, | never heard it.” ; 

“ Is there noone knowsit? Oh, how stupid of you, Mr. Stephen, to 
tease a body so! You might, now—— Come, that’s a dear man, do tell 
me?” 7 

«My dear friend,” said Stephen, witha sad and melancholy air, “ it’s 
a dismal, shocking story; and I can’t bear to think of it, much less to 
talk of it. You won't sleep to night, if [ tell it to you, neither shall 
1; and I know you will wish I had let it alone. 1t was an untimely 


thing.” 
“ hat 
“ The end of poor Luke!” 
“ Then ‘he is dead—is he?"’ 
“* I didn’t say he was dead.” 
“Ah, Mr. Stephen,” she said, “don’t tease, now, that’s a good man!” 


and she rose up, and stood behind his chair, and patted his cheek with | Y 


her hand coaxingly. “ l’lldo anything in the werld for you, if you will 
tell me that story.” 

“Well,” said Stephen, “I give in; if I must, I suppose I must: but, 
mind, I warned you beforehand !” , 

And then, looking round, and taking up an empty decanter, as if to 
help himself to some brandy-and-water before he began, he affected sur- 
poe at there being nothing in it, and, handing it to the young hostess, 
said,— 

“TI must have the matter of half-a-pint of mahogany to get through this 
dismal affair.” 

“ Certainly, certainly; any thing you please !” said Miss Lucy, who 
immediately proceeded to the bar, situated in the other part of the house, 
to procure it. 

As soon as she left the room, Stephen looxed up and laughed, saying,— 

“ Didn’t I manage that well? They are very strict people here about 
hours, and nothing in the world would tempt them to open the bar after 
twelve at night. That is one of the rules she never breaks, she says; 
but I told her I’d make her doit, and I have succeeded unbeknowu to 
her. I never saw it fail yet: pique a woman's curiosity, and she'll un- 
lock her door, her purse, her heart, or any thing, for you. They can’t 
stand it. In fact, it ain’t a bad story, but it’s too long to get through with- 
out moistening one’s lips. Ah, miss, there is no resisting you"’’ he con- 
tinued, as the young lady returned. 

j» “No resisting the brandy-and-water, you mean !” retorted Miss Lucy 
“I believe, in my soul, you did it a-purpose to make me break rules ; but, 
come, begin now.” 

“Well, here’s my service to you, miss, and your very good health! 
Now, poor Luke Loon, arter his wife ginn him the dodge (like all other 
water-loul when they are scared out of one harbour light in another), 
made for snug cove in Micmac Bay, where there is amost a gcand macka- 
rel fishery. At the head of the cove there lived one old Marm Bowers, 
a widow woman, with whom Luke went to board. Poor critter! he was 
very dull and downhearted, for he was raily wery fond of the gall; and. 
besides, when a man is desarted that way, it’s a kind of slight put on him 
that novody likes fd 

“‘T guess not,” said Miss Lucy; “ but he was well rid of that horrid 
wretch,” 

“ People kind of look at him and whisper, and say, ‘ That’s Luke Loon 
—him that big Tom Bullock cut owt!’ And then sarcy people are apt to 
throw such misfortunes into a man’s face. It ain’t pleasant, I don’t sup- 
pese. Well, Luke said nothing to any body, minded his own business, 
and was getting on well, and laying by money hand over hand, for he was 
a great fisherman, and onderstood the Yankee mode of feeding and en. 
ticing mackarel. Every body liked him, and Mother Bowers pitied him, 
and was very kind to bim. The old woman had three daughters; two 
on them were nothing to brag on, quite common-looking heifers 

“Why, Mr. Stephen,” interposed Miss Lucy, “ what kind of a word 
is that?” 

_“ But the other—that is, the youngest—was a doll. Oh, she was a 
little beauty, you may depend! She was generally allowed to be the 
handsomes: gall out ef sight on the whole coast, far and near, by high and 
low, black or white, rich or poor. But that wa’ut all; perhap<, there 
never was one that was so active on her pins as she was. She could put 
her hands on the highest fence (that is, any thing she could reach), and go 
sideways over it like any thing; or step back a few paces, hold up her 
Kittle : » toher knee, and clear it like a bird. Stumps, gates, 
ues, Silocks, nor hollows, never stopt her. She scarcely .eemed to 
voucu the ground, she was so light of foot. When she was a half-grown 
gall, she used to run young men across the field as the crow flies, for a 
dollar or a pound of tea agin akiss, and she kep! up the practice after 
she had grown up a young woman; but she raised her price to two dol- 
lars, 80 as not to be challenged too often. Many a young man, in follow- 
ing her over a fence, has fell, and sprained nis ancle, or put his shoulder 
out, or nearly broke his neck ; while she was never known to trip, or to 
be canglt and kissed by no ene.” 

“ Well, well,” said Miss Lucy, “ what carryi ! ght- 
ensup! What next, I wear?” a Wie See 

“Well, Luke, though he warn't so large, oro tall, bony, and strong, as- 
oo was a withy, wiry, active, man—fowr like him any where; 

ing, running, rowing, jumping, or shinning up rigging: at 
thought he’d have a trial with Sally Sowee, for a Eine er egieg See ” 











“He seems to have got over his troubles very easy, I think,” said Miss | 


“ ; ; i 
Pre be Sion" racing 80 soon with that forward, sarcy gall. Don’t you 
“ Tell you what, Miss,” h» repiied, “man was never made to live alone 
as is shown by his being able to talk, which no other animal is, and that 
is a proof he must have a woman to talk to. A man’s heart is a cage for 
love; and, if one love gives him the dodge, there's the cage and the 
perch, and the bars, and the water glass, all so lonely and desolate he 
jy get another love and put into it. And, therefore, it was nataral 
pon ee feel all-over-like when he looked upon such alittle fairy 
“ Pooh!" said Miss Lucy. “Goon!” 
Ring Bo) Paar preced sais he, ‘here's the money; I should like 
un Sally; ind of consait i i ! 
= prams EN, pach g I can go it as fast as she can, although she 
., ‘Nonsense, Luke,’ she said; ‘you are no touch to a fore-and-after 
like Sally. Don’t be foolish ; I don’t want your money. Here, take it! 
You hive lost enough already, poor fellow, without losing your money " 
That kinJ of grigged Luke, for no one likes to have mishaps cast uy 
that way, even in pity. . 
ore will you bet I don’t catch her?’ says he. 

ll bet you a pound,’ said she. ——" No I wont either, cause it’s 
omy 4 robbing of you; but Sally shall give you a chance, at any rate, if 
it . only to take the consait out of you.’ 

‘So she called in her darter. 


en ’ ° M4 i 
Sally,” says she, ‘ Luke is teasing ms to let him run arace of kiss 
or forfeit with you.’ 


“*Who—you?’ said she, 
“* Yes, me!’ said Luke. 
ae TOL ’ i 

m - hy, you don’t mean to say you have the vanity to run me, do 


““*T do, though.’ 


«*Q) 9 — oo . : i 
toa 8b > made a spring right up an eend, till her head touched the ceil- 
ag amost, came down with one foot out a good piece afore the other, 


and one arm akimbo: then, stooping forward, aud puiuting with the 
Other close into hia fac _— 


“*You!’ she said,— you! Well, if that don’t pass! I wonder who 

















will challeage me next! Why, man alive, I could jamp over your head 
so high you coaldn’t touch my foot! But, here’sat you, at any rate. I'll 
go and shoe, and will soon make you look foolish, | know.’ 

“ Well, she took the twenty yards’ start which she always had, and off 
they sot, and she beat him all. patter, and would haul up now and then, 
turn round, and step backward, with short, quick, light steps, a-tiptoe, 
and beckon him with her hand, and say, ‘ Don’t you hope you may ketch 
me? Do I swim too fast for you, my young blowing porpoise?’ And 
then point her finger at him, and laugh like any thing, and round agin, 
and off like the wind, and over a fence like a greyhound.” Luke never 
said a word, but kept steadily on, so as to save his wind (for it warn’t the 
first time he had run foot races); and, at last, he began to gain on her 
by main strength. Away she flew, when she found that, over stamp 
land, wild pasture, wiudfalls, and every thing, turned at the goal-tree, 
and pulled foot for home for dear life. Luke reached the tree soon after, 
and then came the tug of the race; but he had the endurance and the 
wind, and overhauled het,as she ascended the hill behind the house, and 
caught her just as she was falling. She was regularly beat out, and 
panted like a hare, aud lay in his arms, with her head on his shoulder 
and her eyes shut, almost insensible. 

** Sally, dear !’ said he; and he kissed her, but she didn’t speak. 

“* Dear Sally! Ob, what shall I do?’ and he kissed her again and 

ain. 

‘Speak, for Heaven’s sake, dear, or you will break my heart! Oh 
what an unfortunate man I be!’ 

“ At last, she kind of woke up. 

“« Luke,’ said she, don’t tell mother that you caught me, that’s a 
ood sonl! There, now '’—and she put her arms round his neck and 
issed him—‘ there, now, is your forfeit! I’ve come to, now; let me 

6° ; and ,do you follow, but don’t push me too hard, for I’m fairly 
lown,” and she took over the hill, and he after her at a considerable 
distance. 

“When they got back, said old Mother Bowers,— 

“* Didu’t [ tell you so, Luke? 1 knowed you couldn’t do it; no man 
ever did it yet! I hope you feel easier, now your comb iscut. Here’s 
your forfeit, I don’t want it! But this I will say, you have made a great 
run for it, at any rate—the best I ever see any one make yet" 

«* Who?’ said Sally. ‘Do you mean bim?’ and she sprung up as be- 
fore, and, coming down the same way on her feet, and pointing at him 
with her fingers, jeering like, said, ‘Who? —him!—him! why the 
clumsy lumokin feller don’t know how evento begin to run! hope 
ou feel better, sir?’ 

“¢ Well, L do,’ said Luke, ‘ that’s a fact; and I should like to run you 
agin, for I have an idea next time I could catch you in rail airnest 4 

“* You do, do you?’ said she; ‘ then your ‘ like’ is all you are ‘ likely 
to get, for I never run any one twict!’ 

“Oh, my!’ said Miss Lucy, “ what an artful, false girl! Well, I never. 
But is that all? Is that what you call such a dismal story ?”’ ’ 

“Oh, I wish it was,” said Stephen. ‘Tbe other is the end, but this 


isthe beginning. I'll tell you the next to-morrow, it’s getting late now. | 


Don’t press me, my little rose-bud, it’s really too sad.” 

“Ah, now, you promised me,” she replied, “ and it’s so different from 
any thing I ever heard before! Ah, do, that’s a good man !” 

“ It’s too long a story, it will take all night!” 

“T don’t care if it does take all night, I want to hear the end of it!” 

“Well, then, I am afraid I must trouble you again, miss,” handing her 
the empty decanter, ‘‘for I’ve drank it all before I’ve got to the part 
that touches the heart!” 

“Ah, Mr. Stephen,” shereplied, “ I'll get it for you, though I know 
you are making game of me all the time; but if you are, L’ll be upsides 
with you some of these days, see if I don’t! What an awful man to 
drink you are !”’ se said, as she returned with the liquor. ‘“ Here it is; 
now go on.” 

“ Well, arterthe race, Luke felt a kind of affection for the young gall, 
and shefurhim. I guess they liked the flavour of them are kisses ¥ 

“‘ Ain’t you ashamed to talk that way?” asked Miss Lucy. 

“ And he proposed to the old woman to marry her, but she wouldn’t 
hear to it at no rate. Women don’t much care to havea jilted man that 
way for their darters; cast-off things ain’t like new, and second-hand ar- 
ticles ain’t prized in a general way; and besides, the old lady was kind 
of proud of her girl, and thought she might make a be‘ter match than 
taking up with the likes of him. At last winter came, and things were 
going on in this dissatisfactory kind of way, when a thought struck Luke. 
Sally was a’most a beautiful skater. She could go the outside edge, cut 
circles one inside the other, write her name, nt the figures of the year, 
and execute ali sorts of things on the ice with herskates; and Luke pro- 
posed to run her that way fur marriage, or twenty pounds forfeit if he 
didn't catch her. It was a long time before the old woman would con- 
sent; but at last, seeing that Sally had beat him so easy afoot she know- 
ed, in course, she could out-skate him on the ice like nothing; aud, 
therefore, she gave in, on condition that Luke, if he was beat, should 
clear out and leave the Cove; and, as he couldn’t get no better terms, 
he agreed to it, and the day was fixed and arrangements made for the 
race, and the folks came from far and near to see it. Some backed Sully 
and beton her, and some backed Luke and betted on him, but most 
people wished him to win ; and there never was, perhaps, a horse-race, or 
foot-race, or boat race, or any thing excited or interested folks like this 
‘Race fora Wife.’ 

“ The Cove was all froze over with beautiful glassy ice, and the day 
was fine and the company assembled, and out come the two racers. Sally 
was dressed in long cloth pantalets, only covered by her skirt as far as 
the knees, so as to admit of a free use o: her limbs, and a close fitting 
body with narrow sleeves, and wore a black fur cap on her head. Luke 
had on a pair of seaman’s trousers, belted tight round the waist, and a 
loose striped Guernsey shirt, open at the neck, and a knowing little seal- 
skin cap, worn jauntingly a one side. It ain't uften you sce such a hand- 
some couple, 1 can tell you. Before Sally left the house, her mother 
called her a one side, and said,— 

« * Sally, dear, do your best, now, that's a good gall; if you get beat, 
people will say you let him do it a purpose, and that ain’t womanly. If 
such a thing was to be that you had to marry him (and would be so mean 
as totake up with another woman's leavings), marry bimconquering, and 
not beaten. It’s a good thing to teach a man that the grey mare is the 
better horse. Take the conceit out of him, dear!’ 

“* Never fear, mother,’ said she ; ‘ I’ll lead him a dance that goes so fast 
he woun’t know the tune he is keeping step to, I know.’ 

“Well, they walked hand in hand down to the Cove, and the folks 
cheered them again and again when they arrived on the ice. After fit- 
ting on their skates, they slowly skimmed about the Cove, showing off, 
cutting all sorts of feats, of shines, evolutions, and didoes, and what not; 
when they come together again, tightened their straps, shook hands, and 
took their places, twenty yards apart, and, at the sound of a conch-shell, 
off they started, like two streaks of lightning. Perhaps it was the most 
splendid thing ever seen in this country. Sally played him off beauti- 
fully, und would let him all but catch her, then stop short, double on him, 
and leave him ever so far behind. Onceshe ran right round him, so near 
as to be able to lay her little balance-stick across his shoulders, whack ! 
with all her might. Oh! what a laugh it raised, and what shouts of ap- 
plaude, every cutting off or heading of his received, or sudden pull up, 
sharp torn, or knowing dodge of hern, was welcomed with! It was great 
sport. 

“ Sport, indeed!" said Miss Lacy. “I never heard any thing so de- 
grading; [I couldn't have believed it possible that a woman wou d make 
a show of herself that way before men, and in such an ondecent dress, 
too!’ 

“‘ The Cove fairly rang with merriment. At last the hour for the race 
was drawing near its close (for it was agreed it should only last an hour). 
and she began to lead him off as far as possible, so as to double on him, 
and make a dash for the shore, and was saving her breath and strength 
for the last rush, when, unfortunately, she got unawares into what they 
call blistered ice (that is, a kind of rough and oneven freezing of the 
surface), tripped, and fell at full length on her face; and, as Luke was 
- full pursuit, he couldn't stop himself in time, and fell also right over 

ier. 

“«She is mine!’ said he; ‘I have her! Hurrah, I have won!’”’ 

“ Oh, yes!’ said Lucy, * it’s very easy to win when it’s all arranged 














* Strange as this anecdote of the foot-race may seem, it is, neverthe- 


less, true, and occurred within the remembrance of the author :— 
“ Non fabularumor 
Ille f it, 
The classical reader will be forcibly struck with its resemblance to 
the story of Atalanta, as told by Ovid:— 
‘* Forsitan audieris aliquam certamine cursus 
* - 


Veloces superasse virus ° 

* * * Nec H ial nit 
ec sum potiunda nist, ingnit, 

Vecta prius cursa. Pedilbuas coutendite mecum. 


Premia veloci corynx, thalamiq e dabuntur. 
Mo:s pretium tardis. Ea lex certaminis esto.” 
Well may it be said that there is nothing new under the sun. 
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beforehand. Do you pretend to tell me, after the race in the field, that 
that wasn’t done on purpose? I don’t think I ever heard tell of a more 
false, bold, artful woman !”” 

“Qh,” continued Mr. Stephen, “ what a cheer of praise and triumph 
that caused ! It rang over the ice, and was echoed back by the woods, and 
was so loud and clear you might have heard it clean away out to sea, as 
far as the lighthouse a’ most !’ 

_“ And this is your dismal story, is it?” said the young hostess, with an 
air of disappointment. 

“ Such a waving of hats and throwing up of fur caps, was never seen ; 
and when people had done cheering, and got their heads straight again, 
and looked for the racers, they was gone ” 

“Gone!” said Lucy. “ Where?’ 

“To heaven, I hope!’’ said Stephen. 

“ Why, you don’t mean to say they were lost, do you?” 

“Yes, Ido!” 

“ Drowned?” 

“Yes, drowned.” 

“ What! both of them?” 

“ Yes, both of them.” 

“ What, did they go through the ice ?” 

“ Yes, through the ice. It was an air-hole where they fell!” 

“Oh, my, how awful!” 

“T told you eo, miss,”’ said Stephen, “ but you wouldn’t believeme. It 
was awful, that’s a fact!” 

“Dear me!” ejaculated Lucy. “Only think of poor Luke; he wasa 
mis‘ortunate man, sartainly! Were they ever found ?” 

“Yes, when the ice broke up, the next eastwardly gale, they floated 
ashore, tightly clasped in each other’s arms, and were buried in one grave 
and in one coffin. It was the largest funeral ever seen in them parts; all 
the fishermen from far aad near attended, with their wives and darters, 
matching two and two; the men all dressed in their blue trousers and 
check shirts, and the women in their grey homespun and white aprons. 
There was hardly a dry eye among the whole of them. It was a most af- 
fecting scene. ; 

“When the service was over, the people subscribed a handsome sum 
on the spot, and had a monument put up there. It stands on the right 
hand of the gate as you go into the churchyard at Snug Harbour. The 
schoolmaster cut their names and ages on the stone, and also this beau- 
tiful inscription, or epigraph or whatever it is called:— 





This ‘oving pair went out to skate, 

Broke through the ice and met their fate, 
And now lie buried near this gate ; 

Year, eighteen hundred and twenty-eight.’”’ 


“Dear me, how very awful!” said Miss Lucy. ‘Idon’t think I shal 
sleep to-mizht for thinking of them; and, if I do, { know I shall dream of 
them. Stil, it’s a pretty story, after all. It’s out of the common way, 
like. What a strange history Luke’s is! First, losing his wife by the 
fishery-law, then the race on foot for the tea or a forfeit, and at last ska- 
ting for a wedding on a grave! It’s quite a romance in real life, ian’t it? 
But, dear me, it’s one o’clock in the morning, as I’m alive! Mr. Barclay, 
if you will see to the fire, please, before you go to bed, that it’s all made 
sate (for we are great cowards about fire here), I believe I will bid you 
all good night.” 

, 4 It ain’t quite finished yet,” said Stephen. ‘‘ There was anotheryoung 
ady 4 

‘““Whot” said Miss Lucy. 

“ 4 far hondsomer and far more sensible gall than Sally, one of the best 
broughten up in the whole country, and one that would bea fortin toany 
man that was lucky enough to get her for a wife.” 

“Who was she, and where did she live?” inquired Lucy, who put 
down her candle and awaited the reply. 

“To at home with her own folks,” said Stephen; “and an excellent, 
and comfortable, and happy home she made it too. It’s a pity Hans’ wife 
hadn’t seen her to take pattern by her.” 

“ Luke’s you mean,” added Lucy, “ if she’s such a nonpareil.” 

“ Yes and Luke’s too; though Luke’s wife warn’t fit to hold a candle 
to her. They hadn’t ought to be mentioned in the same day. Nobody 
that ever see her that didn’t love her,—old or young, gentle or simplet 
married or single.” 

‘She was no great shakes then,” said the young hostess. “ She must 
have been @ great flirt, if that was the case.” 

“ Well, she warn’t, then; she was as modest, and honest, and well con- 
ducted a gall as you ever laid your eyes on.. Lonly wish my son, who is 
to man’s estate now, had her, for I should be proud of her as a darter-in- 
law; and wonld give thema farm, and stcck it with a complete fit out of 
every thing.” 

“If he’s like his father,” said Lucy, “ maybe he’d be a hard bargain for 
all that. Who is your sampler that’s set off with such colours, and wants 
the word ‘ Richardson’ worked on it?” 

* But then she bas one fault,” continued Stephen. 

“ What's that? Perhaps she’s ill-tempered, for many beauties are so ?’* 

“No, as sweei-tempered a gallas ever you see. Guess again.” 

“ Won't take your eon, maybe?” 

“No; she never seed him, I don’t think; for, if she did, it’s my notion 
her heart would beat like a town-clock ; so loud, you could hear it ever 
sofar. Guess agio.” 





“Oh! I can't guess if I was to try till to-morrow, for I never was 2 


good band at finding out riddies. What is it?” 

“ She is a leetle, jist a leetle, too consaited, and is as inquisi/ive as old 
Marm Eve herself. She says she has rules that can’c never bs bended 
nor broken, on no account; but yet her curiosity is so great, she will 
break the best regulation she has; and that is, not to open the bar arter 
twelve o'clock at night more than once the same evening to hear a good 
story.” 

“ Ah, now, Mr. Stephen,” said the young lady, “that’s a great shame ! 
Only to think I should be such a goose as to be tcok in so, and to stand 
here and listen to all that nonsense! And then being made such a goose 
of to my face, is all the thanks I get for my pains of trying to please the 
like of you! Well, [never! I'll be even with you yet for that, see if L 
don’t! Good night.” 

“ One word more, please, miss. Keep to your rules, they are all capi- 
tal ones, and I was only joking; but I must add this little short one to 
them. Circumstances alters cases. Good night, dear,’ and he got up and 
opened the door for her, aud whispered in her ear, ‘I am in earnest 
about my son: I am, upon my soul! I'll send him to see you. Don’t be 
scorney, now, that’s a darling!” ; 

“ Do get away,” she replied, “anddon’t tease me! Gentlemen, I wish 
you all good night!”’ 


ee 
THE VISION OF CAGLIOSTRO. 
Resumed from last week. 
MILTON. 


Another scene then revealed itself to the Rosicrucian, but one altoge- 
ther different from those he had already witnessed. Instead of being in 
an Oriente! amphitheatre, he was standing in a rural lane; instead of 
tumul the found t:angu 1 ity ; instead of regal pageantries an almost primi- 
tivesimplicity. He inhaled the sweet smellsof clover and new ly-turned 
mould with a zest hitherto unexperienced. The gurgling of a brook by 
the wayside saluted his ears, as it struggled through the rushes and tink- 
led over the pebbles, with a sound more agreeable than he ever remem- 
bered to have heard from the instruments of court musicians. For the 
first time nature seemed to disclose her real loveliness to his compre- 
hension. Every where she appeared to abound with beauties: in the 
bee that lit upon the nettle and sucked the honey out o! its blossom ; in 
the nettle that nodded under the weight of the bee; in the dew that 
dropped like a diamond from the alder-bongh when the thrush alighted 
on its stem; in the thrush that warbled till the speckled feathers on its 
throat throbbed as if its heart were in its song; in the a trailed a 
silver track upon the dust; in the very dust itself that twirled in threads 
and circles on the groand as the wind swerved round the corner of the 
hedgerow. Cagliostro was entranced with the mort novel and pleasura- 
ble emotions, as he strolled on towards the building he had already ob 


served. From the elevation of the ground which he was traversing, his 
glance roved with admiration over a wide and diversified extent of coun- 
try ; over a prospect richly wooded and teeming with vegetation ; over 
orchards laden with fruit and knee-deep in grass ; over fields or barley 
bristling with golden ripeness ; over distant mills, churning the water 
into foam, and driving gusts of meal out through the open doorway ; over 
meadows where the sheep cropped the cool herbage, and the cattle lay 
in the sunshine s'eeping ; over village steeples, over homesteads brown 


withage, or hid amongst the verdure. The worldling scauned the pro- 
fusion of the panorama with an amazement that was exquisite from its 
uewness. He marvelled at the charms that strewed the earth in such 
abundance, at the almost unnumbered forms and coloars of ber vitality, 
at the wonderful harmony that subsisted amidst all those various hues and 
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Never had the joys derivable from the sense of vision appeared 
ef so much value as now he gazed into the deep and delicious mag- 
nificence of nature. His .sight, with a sort of luxurious abandonment, 
strayed over the contrast, and penetrated into the distances of the land- 
scape; his bosom swelled with, the consciousness of a sympathy with 
that creation of which he felt himself to be but a kindred unit, or, at best, 
a sentient atom. 

It was while absorbed in these sensations, that Cagliostro paused before 
the rastic dwelling-house towards which his steps had been involuntarily 
directed. The building was situated at a few paces from the pathway. 
There was nothing about it to arrest the attention of a passer by, except, 
perhaps, an appearance of extreme but picturesque humility. 


work was decayed and crumbling away in blotches; the roof was low 
and thatched. Yet, in spite of these evidences of 

regarded the structure with a reverential aspect, with such an aspect as 
he might have presented had he contemplated the hut of Baucis and 
Philemon. 

The threshold of this obscure edifice formed of itself a bower of 
greenery, thickiy covered with the blooms of the honey-suckle. Under 
the porch was seated a man of a most venerable countenance. He was 
muffled in a gray coat of the coarsest texture, and his legs being crossed 
a worsted stocking anda slipper of untauned leather betrayed the mean- 
ness of his under garments. His hair, brilliant with a whiteness like 
that of milk, was parted in the centre of the forehead, and fell over his 
shoulders in those negligent caris called oreilles de chien, which became 
fashionable long afterwards, during the days of the French Directory. 
Had the Alchemist remained profoundly ignorant as to the identity of 
the old man, he must stil] have observed with interest, features which 
were equally characterised by the pensiveness «f the student and the 

leness of the valetudinarian. He oe however, instinctively, as he 
bad done upon the two preceding occasions, that he beheld a personage 
of illustrious memory. And he knew rightly, for it was Milton, While 
the great plague was desolating the metropolis, he had escaped from his 
residence in the Artillery. Walk, and sought security from the contagion 
by a temporary sojourn in Buckinghamshire. 

Opposite the immortal sage stood a person of sboyt the same years, but 
of a very different deportment—it was the dearest of his few friends, and 
the most ardent of his many worshippers, Richardson. ‘The latter was 
leaning against the trunk of a great maple-tree that grew close to.the 


parlour-lattice, stretching forth its enormous branches in all directions, | 


and mingling its foliage with the smoke that issued from the chimney. 
Richardson had been reading aloud but a moment before, from a volume 
of Boccaccio; he had placed the book, however, upon the window-sill, 
in obedience to a movement from his companion, and continued with his 
arms folded and his eyelids closed, a silent and almost inanimate portion 
of the domestic group. The quietude which ensued was so contagious 
that Caglio:tro remarked with a feeling of listlessness, the details and 
accessories of the spectacle—the silk curtains of rusty green festooned 
before the open window, the tobacco-pipe lying among the manuscripts 
apon the table, even the slouched-hat hanging trom the back of an arm- 
chair. The rambling meditations of Balsamo were soon concentrated 
upon a loftier theme, by the voice of Milton singing in a subdued tone the 
antistrophe of a favourite ode of Pindar. As the noble words of the Greek 
lyrist rolled with an indescribable gusto from the lips of Milton, it seem- 
ed to the Rosicrucian that he had never before comprehended the true 
euphony ofthe language. And the visage of the old bard responded to 
the strain of Pindar; it was illumined with a certain majesty of expres- 
sion that imparted additional dignity to a countenance at all times beam- 
ing with wisdom. In appreciatingthe Pagan poet, the poet of Christiani- 
ty appeared to glow with enthusiasm like that which entranced his whole 
soulin the moments of his own superb inspiration.* Nor wes the gran- 
deur of the head diminished in any manner by the unpoetical proportions 
of the body, for according to the acknowledgment uf his most partial 
biographer, Richardson, the stature of Milton was so much below the 
ordinary height, and so much beyond the ordinary bulk, that he might 
almost be described as “ short and thick.” Yet notwithstanding these 
Ss of the frame, an august radiance seemed to envelope the 

row—a brow, hoary alike from years and from misfortune—and to in- 
vest with a sublime air the figure of that old man huddled in that old 
gray coat. Cagliostro gazed with profound intere:t upon Milton as the 
a melody of Pindar streamed into his ears, whon suddenly the song 
ceased, and the face of the singer was raised to the resplendent light of 
the heavens. Alas! those eyes turned vacantly in their sockets—those 





1 he walls 
were riveted together with iron-bands in crossbars and zigzags ; the brick- 


verty, the scholar 
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ody—that voice which had been at once the oracle of the king and the 
law of the rabble. Mirabeau lay before the Rosicrucian, with his natu- 
ral ugliness rendered yet more repulsive by the tokens of a terrible ma- 


formity of his skull, to the coarseness of his pockmarked features, to his 
sunken eye-balls, to his cheeks seared by disease, to his hair bristling and 
dishevelled like thatofa Gorgon. Still, through all these unsightly and 
almost loathsome peculiarities, there was perceptible a sort of masculine 
susceptibility. It was that susceptibility which gave zest to his debauch- 
eries, and occasionally subdued into pethos the storms of his dazzling and 
sonorous eloquence. 

Never was a solitary life prized by so many millions, as that which was 
then ebbing from the breast of Mirab He seemed to be the only 
guarantee for the solid adjustment of the Revolution. With his disap- 
pearance, all hope of tranquillity and good government was prepared to 
vanish. He was the intellect in which the extremes of that momentous 
epoch were united. He was the antithesis of public opinion. Noble by 
birth and plebeian by accident, a democrat in principle and a dictator in 
ambition, the shield of the monarch and the sword of the people, he was 
placed exactly between the contending powers of the age. He was the 
{arbiter between royalty and revolt: on the one side he acquired the 
| obedience of the sovereign through his fears, and on the other he obtain- 

ed the allegiance of the multitude through their aspirations. His supre- 
| macy occupied at the same moment the palace, the legislative chamber, 
and the market-place; forall recognized in him the omen of their good 
fortune, and through him the cosllention of their wishes. Flattered by 
the minions of the monarchy, applauded by the members of the Natiou 
al Assembly, and idolised by the mob, his influence rested, as it were, 
upon a triple foundation. And yet, byacontradictionas remarkable as 
the anomalies of his own character, all purties were disposed to rejoice 
at the probability of his departure. The King was gratified at the thought 
of his removal, forasmuch as Mirabeau was the impersonation of a formi- 
dable sedition; the political adventurers exulted in the prospect of his 
| decease, because he monopolised popularity, and rendered them insig- 
| nificant by the contrast of his oA mn 3 genius; the people, in like man- 
| ner, were not altogether displeased at the notion of his extinction, be- 
| cause he appeared to them the only obstacle between themselves and 
| the supreme authority. Ail valued him as their present preserver, and 
all hated him as their future impediment. 
; Such were the conflicting sentiments entertained towards Mirabeau, du- 
| ring the last incidents of his eccentric and volatile career. And in the 
midst of so many antagonistic interests, he alone remained unshaken and 
| unappalled, his oratory rendering him still the mouth-piece of the Revo- 
| lution, his duplicity its diplomatist, and his intellectual contrivance its 
statesman. Nor was he satisfied with these successes; he sought others, 
and was equally fortunate. Profligacy and legislation equally divided 
his enthusiasm between them, and proved him to be not only the most 
daring politician, but the most debauched citizen of France. His power 
and popularity had now, however, reached their apogee, and Honoré- 
Gabriel Riquetti Comte de Mirabeau was stretched upon his death-bed. 

Cagliostro approached the couch and listened, for the great demagogue 
was speaking. His voice was harsh even in a murmur, though it still re- 
tained, according to Lemercier, “ aslight meridional accent.” The rosy 
light of the candelabrum beamed upon his cadaverous lips. 

“ Sprinkle me with perfumes, crown me with flowers, that thus I may 
enter upon eternal sleep.” 

Memorable words—the last words of Gabriel de Mirabeau. They em- 
body the spirit of his sterile philosophy, and are in unison with the eva- 
nescence of his genius.* As Cagliostro observed ihe limbs convulsed a nd 
the eyes glazed with a simultaneous pang, he was caught up again into 
— and again his soul hearkened to the whispers of the Holy 

oice. 

“ Thus,” it said, “are those recompensed with disease and satiety, who 
are the slaves of their meanest, as of their noblest appetites; thus is their 
talisman shattered in the hour of its attainment.” 


BEETHOVEN. 


When the reproachful accents ceased, Balsamo felt his feet once more 
pressing the earth, and the breezes rustling against hisdomino. He was 
wandering in the garden of what was termed the Schwarzpanier House, 
situated on aslope or glacis in the outskirts of Wahring. The evening 
was so far advanced, that candles already twinkled from the upper win- 
dows of the building, while the fires of the kitchens checkered the shrubs 














eyes which had once looked so sorrowfully on the sightless Galileo those 
eyes which had mourned overthe ashes of Lycidas, and rainedupon them 
tears transmuted by poetry into a shower of precious stones! The misery 
of his blindness recurred to Milton himself at that same instant. A cloud 
of grief descended upon his countenance. He experienced one of those 
poignant feelings of regret which, in our own day, occasionally oppress 
the heart of Augustin Thierry—for with the sensibility of a poethe knew 
that the hour was beautiful. Never had Cagliostro seen human face ex- 
press such exquisite but patient suffering ; it seemed to be /istening to 
the loveliness of the earth; it seemed to be inhaling the glories of nature, 
as it were, through those channels which were not obliterated. The 
stirring of the leaves, the scent of the woodbine, the pattering of the 
winged seeds of the maple upon the pages of Boccaccio, the fitful twit- 
tering of the birds—all ascended as offerings of recompense to the blind 
man, but they only tended to enhance the sense of his affliction. He 
caught bat the skirts of the goddess of that creation whose glories he had 
chanted in his celestial epic ; and yet no murmur escaped from the de- 
jected lip of Milton! 

Again darkness surrounded the Rosicrucian—again the awful voice re- 
sounded in his imagination. 

“ Behold!” it said, “ the sorro ws of the great and virtuous when the 
light is quenched; behold the divine prerogative of those who see! And 
know, Balsamo, that such are the boons thou hast contemned—-such are 
the faculties thou hast polluted.’’ 7 


MIRABEAU, 

After a acarcely perceptible pause, the voice resumed: “ The miseries 
of those who have abused or lost the powers of seeing, of tasting, or of 
feeling, have been revealed to thee, O sceptic! Thine eyes have ;ene- 
trated into the dim retrospections of the past. Look onwards, Balsamo, 
and thou shalt discern the things that are germinating in the womb of 
the future.” 

Cagliostro had scarcely heard this assurance when the curtain hitherte 
impenetrable to mortal, was raised—the dread shadows of the future 
were dispelled, He found himself in the upper apartment of one of the 
most distinguished mansions in Paris. The chamber, which was lofty 
and spacious, was euriched with the most costly farniture, and the most 
gorgeous decorations. Pilasters, incrusted with marble, and enamelled 
with lapis-lazuli, broke the monotony of the walls and supported the 
ceiling with their capitals. Between these pilasters were pedestals sur- 
mounted with statuary and busts; and chese again were reflected in the 
mirrors hung about the room in profusion. An almost oriental luxury 
characteri the Turkish carpets, as soft as the greensward, and the dra- 
peries of velvet which concealed the windows, and fell in graceful folds 
about abed at the opposite end of the apartment. An antique candela- 
brum stood upon the mantelpiece and shed a rosy and voluptuous light 
over this domestic pomp, while some odorous gums crackled in a chafing: | 
dish upon the hearth and loaded the air with their fragrance, 

Familiar as the Rosicrucian was with splendour, his glance roved over 
these appurtenances with delight, for he had never before seen the evi 
dences of wealth so enhanced by the evidences of refinement. He thought 
that the possession of such a dwelling would be something towards the 
realisation of happiness. In the very conception of that ignoble thought, 


and gravel with patches of glaring light. Through the flower-beds, and 
along the intricate paths of the shrubbery, the Alchemist strolled at a lan- 
guid pace, musing upon thethings we had already witnessed, when his vigi- 
lant ears caught the tones of a musical instrument. Although it was 
scarcely audible from the distance, Cagliostro was struck by the extreme 
beauty and espieglerie of the performance. He hurried forward in the 
direction from which the sounds proceeded, and at each step they be- 
came more distinguishable and bewitching. After a momentary feeling 
of indecision when he reached the walls of the Schwarzpanier, the AL 
chemist ascended a flight of steps, and passed through an open casement 
of aFrench-window into a modest sitting-room. The musician whose skill 
had attracted him, was seated in the gray twilight at a piano. Caglios- 
tro scarcely noticed that he was a man otf short stature but of muscular 
proportions ; he scarcely remarked, indeed, either the apartment or its 
occupant; his whole consciousness wus absorbed in the melody that 
streamed from the instrument. 

At first, the fingers of the player seemed to frolic over the keys, as 
though they toyed with the vibrations of the strings. The sounds were 
sportive and jocund ; they rippled like laughter ; they were capricious 
as the merriment of a coquette. Then they merged into a sweet and 
warbling cadence—a cadence of inimitable tenderness, the very suavity 
of which was rendered more piquant by its lavish variations. The mea- 
sure changed, with an abrupt fling of the treble-hand ; it gushed into an 
air quaint and sprightly as the dance of Puck—comic—odd—sparkling 
on the ear like zig-zags : it threw out a shower of notes; it was the voice 
of agility and merriment; it was grotesque and fitful, droll in its absurd 
contusion and yet nimble in its amuzing ingenuity. Gradually, however, 
the humorous movement resolved itself into a strain of preternatural 
wildness—a strain that made the blood curdle, and the flesh creep, and 
the nerves shudder. I[t abounded with dark and goblin passages ; it was 
the whirlwind blowing among the crags of the Jungfrau, and swarming 
with the forms and cries of the witches of the Walpurgis; it was Eury- 
dice traversing the corridors of hell; it was midnight over the wilderness, 
with the clouds drifting before the moon ; it was a hurricaneon the deep 
sea; it was every thing horrible, wierdlike, and tumultuous. And 
through the — fury of these passages there would start tones of ravish- 
ing and gentle beauty—the incense of av adoring heart wafted to the 
black heavens through the lightnings and lamentations of Nineveh. Again 
the musician changed the purpose of his improvisation ; it was no longer 
dismal and appalling, it was pathetic. The instrament became, as it 
were, the organ of sadness, it became eloquent with inarticulate woe, it 
wasa breast bursting with affliction, a voice broken with sorrow, a soul 
dissolving with emotions. The variable harmonies rose from pensive- 
ness into frenzy, from frenzy into the noise and the shocks of a great 
battle ; they swelled, tothe din of contending armies, to the storm and 
vicissitudes of warlike deeds, and soared at last into a pan such as that 
of victorious legions when— 


* Gaily to glory they come, 


ow we the aversion of Mademoiselle de Marignan with its seductive me- 


ady. The touch of death imparted additional horror to the massive de- 
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cian wasdeaf.* Alas! the supposition was too true: Beethoven was 
cursed with the loss of his most precious faculty. Those who appreciate 
the fall  tprandenr of gigantic genius, those who conceive, with a dis- 
tinguished composer now living, that “ Beethoven began where Haydn 
and Mozart left off ;” those who coincide with an eminent critic, in say- 
ing that “ the discords ef Beethoven are better than the harmonies of all 
other musicians ;” those, in fine, who worship his memory with the de- 
votion inspired by his compositions, can sympathise in that terrible de- 
privation of the power of hearing, by which his art was rendered a blank, 
and the latter years of his life were embittered. They will remember 
with gratitude the joys they have derived from the effusions of his fruit- 
ful intellect ; they will call to their recollection the prisoners in Fidelio, 
—the sublime an py hymn of the “ Alleluia” in 7'he Mount of Olives, 
the matchless pomp of the Sinfonia Eroica,—the passionate beauty of 
thefsentiment of Adelaida,—the aerial grace of his quartettes and waltzes, 
the thrilling and almost awful pathos of the dirge written for six trom- 
bones,—but, above all, they will recall to mind the noblest work ever 
conceived and perfected by composer, one of the greatest achievements 
ofthe human mind, the Mfassin D, And, bearing these wonders in their 
memory, their hearts will ache for the doom of Ludwig Von Beethoven. 
None of the things, however, being known to the Rosicrucian, his sympa- 
thies were aroused solely by what he himself had heard and witnessed. 
Still that was more than enough to fill the whole soul with commisera- 
tion, especially as the sounds again burst in bewitching concert from the 
instrument, and a new inspiration. ltup-the visage of the musician. 
Cagliostro found himself with profound sorrow, returning into the silent 
0 agg and the solemn Vvice stealing for the last time, into his 
rain. 

* Behold, Balsamo,” it said, “ the pleasures that may vanish with the 
loss of hearing. Behold, and shudder at the remembrance of thy blas- 
phemies. Recognise the goodness of Omnipotence, in thy five senses— 
value them beyond either rank, or wealth, or dignity, or fame, or power ; 
value them as the five mysterious talismans of human life; and, in their 
virtuous employment, know that earthly happiness is attainable !” 

While these words were resounding in his mind, the Rosicrucian felt 
| himself carried with an inconceivable swiftness through the atmosphere. 
| Immediately they ceased he became motionless, though he was still en- 
veloped in the shadow of night. All that had recently occurred to him; 
j all the strange and moving circumstances of which he had been a specta- 

tor, then thronged upon lis recollection, and stirred his heart with aston- 
jishment. His imagination responded to his amazement. He revisited 
|} again iu thought, the blooming grove of Caprew, the pageantries of Ce- 
}sarea, the green lanes of Buckingham, the luxurious salon of Paris, and 
| the twilight of the garden of Waliring. Italian beauty lived again in his 
jremembrance, but abeauty marred by licentiousness and crueity. He 
seemed to behold once more the multitudes of Palestine, the landscapes 
| of England, the dainty splendours of France, and the tranquil homes of 
|Germany. Gradually, however, his reflections became less incoherent, 





| and the meaning of the vision appeared to evolve itself before him, in in- 


| ductions, fraught at once with reproach and consolation. Coupling to- 
gether the truths enunciated by the Voice of his unseen visitant, and the 
spectacles revealed to him in succession through its agency, the Alchemist 
bethought himself whether his original impressions, as to the condition 
| of hamanity, might not, in a great measure, prove erroneous, What he 
| had just witnessed assured him, in an unanswerable manner, that overt 
| crimes or overt virtues were merely the good or evil employment of one 
or other of the five senses; that they were the bright and black spots 
upon the spiritaal nature of man, the facu/a@ and the mascule, as it were, 
on the dise of his conscience. Satisfied, therefore, that the purity or de- 
pravity of every mortal was merely the consequeuce of the different pur- 

poses to which their senses had been directed, the Rosicrucian perceived 
the intimate relationship existing between the immaterial being and the 
physical organs. He perceived especially that those organs were the 
channels through which that immaterial portion of humanity was brought 
into communication with a material existepce, was compelled to endure 
its miseries, or was enabled to appreciate its enjoyments. In this he re- 
cognised the veracity of that solemn assurance, that happiness is accessi- 
ble, even on this earth, to all who use their senses with a virtuous dis-- 
crimination. Nor had this consolatory truth been enforced merely by @ 
barren asseveration. Balsamo had been taught the inestimable value of 
those senses, and the penalties of such as abused them by their vices. 
Five incidents, most touching, or most appalling, had reminded him of 
the exquisite pleasures derivabie from created things, through the eyes, 
through the nostrils, through the ears, through the palate, and through 
| the nerves. He had seen the anguish, moreover, of those who suffered 
from the deprivation of either sense, or of those who were tortared by 
the result of their own heinous misapplication. He had seen this in the 
insanity of Tiberius, in the tormenting of Agrippa, in the sadness of Mil- 

ton, inthe desolation of Mirabeau, aud even in the philosophic sorrows 
of Beethoven. The emperor, the tetrarch, the poet, the demagogue, and 
the musician, crowded upon his memory, and appealed to his judgment 
with the same melancholy distinctness. Still the villanous predilections 
of the Rosicracian contended for the mastery, although bis intellect re- 
cognised the wisdom of the Vision. A fierce strife arose between his 
passions and his reason. . 

Suddenly his eyes opened to the splendour of an autumn morning ; 
and as the sunlight passed along the Boulevard de la Madeleine, as it gilded 
every blade of grass in the paddock, and streamed in golden pencils 
through the open window of the cottage, it glittered on his cheek like 
rain-drops. 

Cagliostro was weeping.—Blackwood'’s Mag. 
————~<———_—_ 


MUSIC AND THE MODERN OPERA. 


It is with an apology equally humble and elegant that Bacon commen- 
ces his thirty-seventh essay, that upon “ masques and triumphs,” by as- 
serting, “ that since princes will have such things, it is better that they 
should be graced with elegancy than daubed with cost.” Substituting 
the words * the public” for princes, the principle stated above holds now 
as true as any other of those matchless aphorisms, which set in close bat 
distinct succession, remind one of a costly rosary of priceless pearis, each 
unique in itself, yet harmonising in perfection with each other on the one 
simple link that unites them all. 

“« Masques and triumphs” in the days of Bacon were undoubtedly mach 
more intended for the sole edification and enjoyment of royalty than now, 
when queen or king going in state adds but little to the excitement, 
and incredible crowds stationed at the doors of Her Majesty’s Theatre on 
a Lind night. (We beljeve, by the bye, the young actress’s name is to 
be in use for the future to express the latest invention in suffocation, 
“ Linding”—“ being Linded.”) The days when pageants were but 
vehicles of the grossest personal flattery have departed, 

“ Like that fair vestal throned in the weat” 


who mest delighted in the seductive extravagance ; yet may we trace im 
the elaborate and quaint conceits of those mythological absurdities the 
germ of that taste which now has risen, and is continually rising, to a 
higher pitch of popular enthusiasm in the increasing love and general fre- 
quenting of the modern Opera. 

In spite of our chill clime, and hearts asserted to be dead to the electric 
power that galvanises a whole audience of Italians at some favourite mor- 
ceauz into a state nothing short of temporary insanity,—in spite of the 
comparative rarity of the gifts of voice and genius amongst the sons and 
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Like a king in his pomp, 
To the blast of the trump, } 
And the roar of the mighty drum !” 





however, he received a solemn and effectual admonition. Before him, in 
the silent chamber, on either side of it groups of attendants and men | 
robed in the costumes of the court and the barracks, was a deathbed. {t | 
was the deathbed of an extraordinary being, the owner of all this gran- 

deur. It was the deathbed of Honore-Gabriel de Mirabeau. 

The patrician demagogue reposed upon the pillows in the final stage of | 
dissolution, and his broad forehead was already damp with the sweat of | 
his last agony. Cagliostro surveyed the dying tribune with emotion, for | 
in the very hideousness of his countenance there was a subtle and iude- 
finable fascination. That gigantic stature which had so often awed the 
tumults of the National Assembly was prostrate. The voice, whose 
brazen tones had sounded like a trumpet over the land, was hushed—that } 
voice which had exclaimed with such sublime significance to the Mareeil- | 


lais,—‘“‘When the last of the Gracchi expired, he flung dust towards | 
heaven, and from this dust sprang Marius!”—that voice which had con. 
— —— ‘ . . — | 

* It is impossible for any one devoted to the study of “ Paradise Lost,” | 
of “ Comus,”’ even of ‘Sampson Agonistes,” and ‘especially of “TL Pen- | 
soroso” and “ L’Allegro,” to doubt that their writer was carried away | 


at times by the esirum, or divine affatus, althuugh Dr Johnson discredits 
“these bursts of light, and involutions of darkness, these transient ard 


Poets, vol. i. p, 138, 


As the triumphant tones of the instrument rolled up from its recesses, | 
and filled the apartment with a torrent of majestic ssunds, as the musi- | 
cian swayed to and fro in the enthusiasm of his sublime inspirations, and 

enhanced the divine symphony by the crash of many thrillir, «id abrupt 

discords, the Rosicrucian gazed with awe upon the responsive grandeur | 
of his countenance. The impetus of his superb imagination imparted an | 
inconceivable dignity to every lineament, to his capacious forehead, to , 
the mobile and generous expression of his mouth, to the tawny yellow of | 
his complexion, to the brown depths ofhis noble and dilated eyes. There 


*Even M. Alphonse de Lamartine acknowledges of Mirabean, that | 


immortality.” — Hist. Giron. Liy. i. chap. 3, 


| key board, and thus drown in disc 
involuntary excursions and retrocessions of inveution.’'—See Lives of the | ‘ neither hie character, his deeds, nor his thoughts, have the brand of! giving utterance,"—See Life « 
! y : 


ii. 175. 


daughters of our own land—giftsevery year more lavishiy acknowledged 
to those who will trust them for six mouths across the grey waters of the 
Channel,—in spite of the bitter and rancorous contempt heaped upos 
the first struggles of the Opera in England by persons utterly incapable 
of foreseeing the power and perfection of its maturer age,—in spite of these 
and numerous a disadvantages, the sway and success of the Oper 
and its followers continue to become each year more potent and more 
undeniably evident. Nor is this merely the ordinary rise, progress, and 
crisis of a fashion: the cause lies deeper,—it ie the direction into which 
the ton of dramatic entertainment has begun to flow, and under this mo- 


(dern dress appears once more the passion that led our forefathers 4 z 
| rude scenic illusion of the mysteries, that in latter days suggested the 








nataghti i fantastic choral dances to which Bacon alludes,as “a thing vf great state 

was something in unison with the glorious sounds that reverberated | and pleasure,” and that received the sanction of a crowning glory, when 

through the chamber, even in the enormous contour of his head and the one—to use his own lovely words—“ with his g irland and singing robes 

| gay disorder of hishair. He seemed to exult in the torrent of melody as on him” sanctified the union of song aud action in that star-lit dream, the 

it gushed from the piano and streamed out upon the dusk of the evening masque of Comus 7 

Jhile Cagliostr , ne ing scetasv . admire t > we rt- ~ athicsacser ge” . . - >a inscribe the 

While Cagli stro w is listening in an ecsta y of admiration, he was start it is perhaps with some reverential mistrast that we in cribe the pame 

led by a sudden clangour among the ba+s-notes—the music seemed tO} of Mitton as an unconscious promoter of a taste that now fills houses 

be jambled into c.nfusion, and the ear was stunned by a painful and in- , TY, 7; pentence i | indler’s 
. . . , e ° * Th? ‘ ¢ nehing se nce Ins it 

tolerable dissonance. On looking more intently, he perceived that the This incident was suggested by a tou hi 1g = n : » in “ woh 

’ ’ . .° ‘ e } . ine the utwarte ense ne 

composer had let one hand fall abstractedly upon the key-board, while | biography of Beethoven. After observing tHe ‘ 8 ; 1 = ge 

, 4 . c= 1 ¢ 4 ¢, *° war + ‘the gret mposer, and, t con- 

the other executed, by itself. a passage of extreordinary difficulty and | ¢ operated with the inward mind of the es at Composer, anc 19 A 

. —_ ¢ 4 pa . - ? 4 ° . .eY : » 8Ci aig ite 21D 
involation. Then, for the first time, the thought struck him the musi-| sequently, ‘‘ the outpourings of his fane y became scarcely an ig 4% 
-- —_——— 1 Schindler continues :—Sometimes he would lay his left hand flat upon the 


dant noise, the music to which his right was 
of Beethoven, edited by Ignace Moscheiles, 
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1847. 
tly to eee the doubtful sentimentalism of Robert le Diable, and its 
highly effective vaise infernale. n its celestial purity the character of pri- 
vate theatricals seems lost. The personality of the youthful Alice Eger- 
ton is veiled under the vague pad | efully mysterious appellation of 
“the Lady,” and we associate the whole more witha mythological vision 
of ancient Greece, unaccountably placed amid the ferny glades and an- 
cestral oakes of England, than wit! what the quaint play-bill of the old 
editions set forth as “a mask presented on Michaelmas night” at Lud- 
low Castle. There is an andescribable glory of freshness in the concep- 
tion and execution of the matchless masque of Comus; star-light shining 
on dew-drops; the breath of evening odoriferous with moistening flow- 
ers, where the soft, last voices of the “ day, that is dead” are silent every 

e. 

“But where, where shall music be found fit to wed with this immortal 
verse, unless some angel take a lower sweep than is his wont round “the 
starry threshold,” a to transmit an indistinct echo of the harmonies 
above? Still hopeless thongh the model may be that is set before us, 
we yet may acknowledge and reverently admire the spirit that directed 
the weaver of the verse in the words and ideas he gave the melodist to 
clothe with music. Ennobling, elevating, and purifying, the alleged pur- 

oses of the dramatic entertainment are thus indeed most fully answer- 
ed; but then one world has but one Milton; and, with the best inten- 
tions, Dr. Watts conld never have united delight and edification in the 
same degree, we suppose; therefore it is necessary to become reconciled 
to the capabilities of other artists, and submit to the inferior but still 
very beautiful librettos provided by Metastasio. 

With an exquisite ear for the melody of words, great taste for the he- 
roic loves and friendsuips of the remote days of classic story, and an im- 
agination filled with images of tender beauty and romantic purity, Metas- 
tasio was fitted above all other oets of the age in which he lived to raise 
the Opera from the sad state of declension into which it had sunk. 

It would be a task of considerable interest to trace up to its primeval 
source that river of music which, now swelled to a mighty tide, spreads 
its branching streams through every quarter of the world; for have not 






those “ whose undivided application to music pen them great we 
ficiency in the art, but which had debased their souls and narrowed their 
faculties; and he speaks of ‘that artificial and complicated masic 
which has little other merit than the difficulty of execution, and little 
other effect than to astonish the gaping multitude.” Still he seems to 
allow the possibility of music, if properly directed, effecting an import- 
ant purpose, promoting moral improvement, refining the sentiments, and 
exalting the character. Over the music united to the chorus of Greek 
tragedy an impenetrable veil has fallen; every relic of Greek and Ro- 
man music has been swept away ; nor do we believe that there ever was 
in it much which the present age would find worth preserving. The na- 
tional music of the comparatively uncivilized and unchristianized nations 
of the world at this present time does not present either any very beau- 
tiful or striking instances of melody. We may sometimes find a sweet 
and simple air of Hindoo or Persian origin, but they are few and far be- 
tween; nor do we believe that the very love songs of the Hindoo Cupid 
to his ten thousand ladies would hold in their gigantic system of flirtation 
any charms for the ears of Europe. The natives of North America howl ; 
they do not sing; only on one occasion have we heard the attempt ; and 
this was one summer’s day, in a remote, uncleared part of the forest, 
where, at an Indian settlement, we were present when a congregation 
of Indians, under the surveillanee of the Roman Catholic priest who had 
converted them, sang a hymn with voices of such enormous power, that 
we half expected to see the rade roof of the little chapel burst as at a 
peal of thuuder. 

It is from the heart of Europe, of Christianity, thatthe grand, enduring 
tones of music arise. The robe and faltering accents of the heathen na- 
tions, though to their own ears they may have been in some cases of ill 
placed genius prelusive of grander harmonies to come, soon died away 
before the all-powerful voice of the church in early years, when she 
spread once more her protecting wings over the genius of music, and 
caused her own service to be adorned and dignified with the rich and 
improving harmonies of advancing knowledge. Next came the days of 
chivalry; but, even before that, we see in Alfred, the great Saxon hero, 








the arias of Italy and the simple ballads of England found their way to 
the remotest corners of the earth? Lord Valentia, at the court of an 
Eastern prince in thecentre of India, listened to an intolerable perform- 
ance of oldand communplace tunes by the private band of an ambitious 
nabob. In America, in the West ladies, simple airs sung by sailors from 


England or France are eagerly caught up by the negroes more than by | 


the natives; and thus on the banks of the great American rivers,—on the 
Ohio, the Mississippi, and on the warm and glittering shores of the Car- 
ribbean Isles, may be heard scraps of songs, echoes fromthe old world, 
though degraded by the ludicrous gibberish faithfully transmitted to our 
ears by the Ethiopian serenaders; and further north still linger in the 
hearts of the Canadians the simple chiming romances of France brought 
thither by the French settlers, sung by many a watcbfire on many a moon- 
light night, by stream and by river, on the pine shadowed shores, in the 
eamp, or in the canoe on the wide waters, 


“When the rapid was near, 
And the daylight past.” 


There still linger the melodies of the old world, conveyed thither by the 
people who hold most of the spirit of the troubadour in their masic,—the 
memories of gay Provence,—the relics of the antique union of chivalry and 
song, most exquisitely and affectingly set forth in the romantic legend of 
Cceur de Lion and his minstrel page. All these associations, with the grand 
traditions and humbler themes of love and partings, are invested, far from 
old Europe, with a melancholy and touching charm t hat seems half the result 
of the soft mists which distance and regretful memory throw over the hearts 
of the singers, and half the natural influence of the place and the period; 
a be wilderness lying in the grey mystcry of the dawning day of ciyili- 
sation. 


There are yet to be heard boat-songs that carry with them a wild charm, 


almost descriptive of the measured splash of the oar, and the air and wood- 
jand scent that tellsof the vicinity of a great forest. Again and again the 
chorus returns faithfal to the feeling that gave it rise,— 


“Tly along temps que je t'aime, 
Jamais je ne t’oublierai.”’ 


Yet the very monotony is pleasing. Again and again the refrain returns 
with a despairing fondness to the vow of eternal remembrance, and we feel 
as we listen that the Atlantic at least must have rolled between the origi- 
nal weaver of the verse and her to whom he addressed it, in some village 
of his dear and distant France. 

It appears certain that civilisation and Christianity are the two great 
means of sending forth in ever strengthening and increasing power and 
sweetuess the voice of music; and that has been “a mighty voice” ever 
since the iafinite chorus of the sons of God shouted for joy at the creation 
of aworld. Trueits echoes have been faint and unfaithful, except in the 
grand morning psalm from Paradise Lost: and that deserves to be a reality. 

We take up no trace of the progress of music in Genesis till we find 
the name of Jubal as‘‘ the father of all such as handle the harp and or- 

an.” Doubtless he faltered in mid-song; for the harmony of earth had 
ost the teaching of Heaven, and Music had to raise her head from the 
dust, and condeseend to mechanical contrivance, ere she found speech 
inher power ; but thenceforth she held her place, and again, after the 
la se of centuries, we hear her singing triumphantly after the overthrow 
of Egypt, “ when Miriam, the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand 
~—s the women weat out after her with timbrels and with dances ;” 
and Music, sending forth her voice through the lips of a prophetess 

sang to the Lord, who had triumphed gloriously. Thence we trace our 
outward way: under the very wings of the Holy and Almighty she 
raised her most glorious strains in the words and Psalms of Dovid ; and 
it is here that we first see the power of Music upon the heart and the 
senses, in the dominion exercised by the sweet singer of Israel over the 
darkened and demoun-haunted spirit of Saul. There is no character in 
the Bible over whom so dread a mystery hangs as that of Saul, called 
indeed, bat not chosen, if we may look to the tragical and despairing con- 
clusion of his reign. Yet is there the sublimity of strong passion 
and intense misery shed over the gluomy picture. The deep power har- 
mony held over his heart,—his brief repentance,—his savage agonies of 
jealousy,—his gleams of returning tenderness—his wild and terrible 
superstitions, -—his desperate and agonising desire to tear asunder the veil 
of the unseen world,—his valour,—his anguish ‘ because his life was 
ae herp tied oe determination of his last act,—the vision 

o the min i : ini 

cid howl be Sandbar wh the setting of a blood-red sun shining fitfully 

In the earlier stages of this world, the imagination is so accustomed to 
connect music with sacred feeling, that we hardly can conceive the 
heathen nations have presumed to lay hands on the eacred lyre and harp 
it seems hardly possible that Og, king of Bashan, should having cultivated 
so soft and exquisite an art; yet Milton has made the vault of hell ring 
br the music of defiance and despair, and Satan and his peers march 

’ “the Dorian mood, 

Of flutes and sefc recorders,”’ 
py eo ad the minstrelsy of a lost heaven. How continually do 
a ourselves referring to Milton’s book as a journal of established 
acts,—great proof of the divinity of its genius ! 

It is not until the days of Nebuchadnezzar that we find any distinct 
mention of a heathen cultivating music. We know I mf he 
sessed u full band of the cornet, #] ! : bites ad ole 
. j ; rnet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, and dul- 

mer; and it may have been that the songs of the captive Jews, as the 
wept and sang by the waters of Babylon, shed over the barbarian muse of 
Assyria the softening light and mystic grandeur of the poetr of des- 
pair. Isaiah alludes to his own prophecies sounding in the ome of the 
unfaithful Jews like the lovely song of one that hath a pleasant voic ¢ 
thus seeming to indicate the deeply rooted love of hermeny ‘whieh we 
inherent in the nature of his countrymen. Nor, as time wore on and the 
ees nations of antiquity rose to the full developement of intellectual 
™ oe martial vigour, do we find that in Greece or Rome Music held 
wate hank she had established for herself among the H 
Me a pas that small and, politically speaking, insignificant people that 

i y idden the regalia of the beautiful and the divine. 

Art thou not ashamed to sing so well 7” 
Alexander, having : 
clans present. ¥ 


ebrews. It 


heard his son sing at a feast to the envy of the musi 


wait says Aristotle, “is seldom considered as a serious engage- 
" am ane fa I — practised but as a recreative pastime, ora natural ex: 
or “4 “Ie oP 7 : 7 
= a Ocial merriment. Little could the writer of this sentence 
ow a he depth of t le Tt . , - 
J ; i he meaning o1 tue mizhtyt treate tls 
—the triumph, the rz ff peated a0 6 1gmtly, 
: ph, t rapture, the despair,—the ‘nding ol the dirge- 
note and the song of festival’ which gives asy to joy, ¢ ] Its o 
t hich gives ecsiasy & Joy, aod maeits our 


very ss Qe0r to teare ; P 
y pleasure into tears almost of pain; yet, 
“‘ When Music, } 
When firet in early Greece she sung,’ 
y C } ng, 
much pains wero bestowed o 


1eavenly maid, Was young 
- * 5° 


mn her education. Wo readin Aristotle of 


ge ee 
said Philip of Macedon to 


disguised as a shepherd playing on the harp, and singing before the | 

Danish prince in his own camp, the first idea of the futare troubadour. 
| Then with the crusades was accomplished the attractive union of re- 
| ligion and romance, of chivalry and song ; devotion to God and his lady 
lexpressed by the true knight in a mixture of hymn and love-song. The 
poet-king, Risic, of Provence, was the last heir of the line of trouba- 
dours, which reached its most picturesque point in the person of Blondel. 
The Reformation sent forth some of the fine stern hymus of Luther ; and, 
in France, Protestantism raised her voice in softer accents, and for a 
while airs from Les Huguenots were quite in fashion, even before Meyer- 
beer dramatised the massacre of St. Bartholomew. In England, the 
quaint madrigal was the very type of the age of peak and ruti; but fur- 
ther north, in one small, dim room (soft appears to the traveller now) 
in the old palace of Holyrood, the Queen of Scots still fed her fancy on 
choice court ditties, and the more impassioned music of the belle France, 
which she loved too dearly. 

The influence of the Reformed Religion has not been, certainly, in 
many cases favourable to the improvement of musical taste. The Pari- 
tans loved to sing through their noses instead of their throats; any at- 
tempt to soften or raise the standard of church music met with little ap- 
proval among the Presbyterian, or Low Church, party. The abomina- 
tions of the mass were likely to infect, it was thought, even the music 
transplanted from the Romish Church, nor, indeed, were many of the airs | 
sung in the Kirk in general honoured with the common justice of time 
and tune. There are several most striking and gravd chants of a 
simplicity that places them on the first rank ol aed harmony. There 
can be few psalms finer thay the air named “ Martyrdom,” united to 
the sublime words of the 50th Paraphrase,— 


“When the last trumpet’s awful voice 
This rending earth shall shake.” 


Well is it named “ Martyrdom,” for none could be so inspiring to the 
enthusiasm of those who sang it while hunted, many of them, to the 
death, among the wild glens and moorlands of Scotland. 

Music appears to have reached its very lowest ebb in some of the re- 
mote churches of England, where violins (what a Scottish clergyman 
once named “ a wee sinfu’ fiddle”) and a few discordant voices represent 
achoir. The praise of charity children, also, in London churches, with 
their hissing tones, and their thin voices, remind one miserably of skim- 
med milk. Still, the objection to hiring singers is so strong in some minds, 
that the inferior music of free ~villoffering must be accepted. Doubtless, 














also, the feeling is well founded, that the house of prayer be not made a 
honse of merchandise. This, however, makes it the more necessary that 
all should exert themselves as much as in them lies to improve theirown 
ears and voices, and those of their children or dependents ; for it seems 
hard, indeed, that a purer worship should e:tail on the worshippers a | 
hideous sacrifice of their musical feelings during divine service. 

Of late, a decided effort has been made, botuin England and Scotland, 
by one zealous party in the Church, to add beauty to holiness, and to em- 
bellish as much as possible, the outward forms and ceremonies of wor- 
ship. There is visible, also, here a great love of symbols and typical 
turnings and bendings; there is a sentiment runningthrough the whole 
system that we confess we think most attractive. The face turned to the 
East—the bowing of the knee at the name of Jesus—all these hold of a 
more demonstrative and picturesquely imaginative worship than belongs 
tothis 19thcentuary. Yetitis a strain after a shadow; the reverence of 
the great mass of the people can never be heightened by such means; and 
if, as most will allow, they are only valuable as baving been the ancient 
custom of the church, they hardly repay the offence they give, and, un- 
fortunately, sometimes, the ridicule they excite. 

The musical movement, in England, however, is extending far beyond | 
church music. Haullab and his allies are filling class rooms with mechan- 
ics and shopmen, and others of the lower classes to learn, and in many 
instances well capable of accomplishing their wish. Exeter Hal! fills up 
its choruses with recruits from the mercantile classes, after the shops are 
closed ; the chorases of the opera-houses, in the same way, areindebted to 
the same parties for support. We have seen, in one instance, an enthu- 
siastic coachmaker singing and strutting his happy hours on the stage, us 
an attendant in the Druidical train of Norma ; and we believe he dances 
in the ballet besides ! 

The experiment of two opera houses this spring, for the first time in ) 
London, and the perfect success of both, proves the gradual increase of 
the national taste for the refined enjoyments of that entertainment where 
so many of the arts join hands in sisterhood. 

It is now two hundred and fifty three years since the opera first rose 
into notice at Florence. Before that time, dramatic poetry was uncon- 
nected with music; and it was at the marriage festivities of Henry LV. of 
France and Marie de Medicis that they were first united under the prince- 
ly patronage of her father, the Grand Duke Francis. It was in the most 
beautiful of all mythological legends that the opera was first presented to 
the public. Only one attempt had been previously made to try its 
strength, ina pastoral piece, entitled Dafne, and the success of the ex- 
periment encouraged further proceedings. 

Inspite, however, of this satisfactory commencement, the opera again 
sank into disrepute. In France, the grand measured rhymes and heroic 
eloquence of Racine and Corneille distanced the claims of operatic en- 

ertainments; and it was not until the 18th century that Apostolo Zeus, 





not —_ only among the fictions of Greek mythology, seized on the 
vast field of history, and thence chose the most striking and sublime facts 
and instances of grandeur, of love, of enduring constancy and firmness, 
to arouse and interest his audience. Dignity and regularity ke possessed, | 
with some show of invention. But the genius of Metastasio threw a| 
shadow over the lessening fame of his rival. 
It was in the Didona Abbandonata that Metastasio first showed his | 
strength, The agonising passion of the closing scene, where the Cartha- 
ginian queen puts an end to her life and love, is finely conceived, though | 
| the old-fashioned rage for the heathen gods stil! rules the author suffi- | 
| ciently to make him drag in Neptune to speak to an epilogue, with no es- 
| pecial end in view, 
| The music of Metastasio’s rhythm is wonderful—“ Lusinghiera e sedu- 
cente per una specie d’ interno canto,” as it has been well called by one 
of his own countrymen—natural, simple, and graceful at ail times. His 
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The Olimpiade, set to music by Caldara, is a drama replete with ele- 


vated feeling, exquisite imagery, and classic elegance. The high-toned 
friendship of Licidas and Megacles strikes a deeper chord than is com- 
monly achieved in the usual run of opera stories ; there is an enchanting 
loveliness in the sylvan chorus on the banks of the Alpheus: nymphs 
weaving garlands recall one to the golden age, and the pastoral joys of 
4 fields of Elis are jauded again and again at every” fregh barst of the 
chorus,— 

“Qh, care silve! oh! cara 

Felice liberta.”’ 
The scene is laid on the spot where the Olympic games assembled the 
youth and might of Greece. There are passages capable of producing 
the highest poetic and picturesque effect, especially that in which Mega- 
cles, crowned as victor with the garland of olive, enters attended by the 
people and competitors, who sing his praises in some of the most triam- 
phant verses their author ever wrote. A gleam of “ the festal sun” of an- 
cient Greece shines in glory over the whole of the latter scenes; aud the 
spirit of Orestes and Pylades still speaks in the self-devotion of the con- 
quering Megacles,— 
“ Lo seguitai felice 

Quand’ era il ciel sereno 

Alle tempeste in seno 

Voglio seguirlo ancor.” 


It is surely to be regretted that such noble pieces are now left unnoticed 
by the composers of the day, and thus for ever lost to the stage they were 
intended to adorn and improve. ; 

Still higher does the poetic power of Metastasio rise in Temistocie. 
There can be few scenes more grandly conceived than the interview be- 
tween Themistocles and Xerxes, when the outrageous violence of the 
Persian despot contrasts strongly with the calm vigour of the Athenian 
exile, the former endeavouring to prove that a banished man can have no 
love of an ungrateful country, receives an answer of which the brevity 
makes the sublimity,— 

“ Nacqui in Atene.” 


“ Born in Athens!’ The idolatrous love of the Greek for his native city is 
one of the most beautiful and touching points of the national character ; 
and beautifully has the Italian poet expressed in few words the reveren- 
tial reply of the exile to the haughty question, ‘“‘ What he loves there so 
well?” Iu six lines he enumerates the objects of his love and regret—all 
that is there he loves. First, the ashes of the ancestral dead, the sacred 
laws, the protecting gods, the speech, the manners,—yes, the sweat it has 
cost him, the splendour he has thence derived,—the air, the trees, the 
soil, the walls, the very sfones; and thas he seems to have exhausted 
every feeling, for his voice sinks into silence. Pacini has gloriously uni- 
ted these words to music, although one never even hears the opera men- 
tioned now. Once heard, it is, indeed, impossible to forget the effect of 
that recitative. The music changes as from light to deepening shadow 
over the words “La ceneri deg!’ avi.’ The shade of an evil destiny 
seems to gather over the individual who utters the solemn passage; then, 
again rising into impassioned earnestness as he goes on, a brilliant chain 
of notes is wound around the “ splendour” he has acquired, and he closes 
almost abruptly, as if overwhelmed by the details of his patriotic love. 

. Conclusion in our next. 
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SKETCH OF PERSONAL ADVENTURES 
DURING A TRIP OVERLAND FROM SYDNEY TO PORT PHILLIP 


It was in the early part of the year that business of importance called 
me to Port Phillip, and having no desire to try my patience by a trip 
down in one of the trading vessels, | determined to take advantage of a 
party of friends, who were proceeding as far as the Murrumbidgee river, 
(about two hundred and forty miles on the route to the Port,) and make 
an overland journey. Early in April we started, five in number, well 
mounted and better armed. Leaving Syduey rather late in the day, we 
slept at Cambelltown that night, a little better than thirty miles from our 
starting-place. By daylight the next morning we were estir, and I may 
say astride. The Razor-back mountain was to be crossed, and Berrima 
reached that night, if possible. Light was necessary; the track, for road 
there was none, was bad; the mountain was infested by bands of bush- 
rangers, and the hanging rock in the neighbourhood of Berrima was a 
celebrated place of resort for them. 7 

Razor-back mountain we reached soon, by hard riding, and we com- 
menced toiling up its precipitous ascent. It is not of very great height, 
but exceedingly steep, sv much so, that the mind seems to doubt the 
possibility of loaded wagons crossing it. But with a double team of 
oxen, the bullock-driver, accustomed to the route, thinks little of ascend- 
ing, descending being still more easy. A large tree is felled, made fast 
by means of chains to the dray, and with the assistance of oxen, the load 
moves down with comparative ease, constantly withheld by the weight 
behind. The view from the summit of the mountain is grand in the ex- 
treme: beneath, valleys of immense depth seem ready to engulf you; 
beyond, rise precipitous mountains covered to their summits with wav- 
ing forests; and in the distance the Flue Mountains form a back-ground 
seemingly ascending to the vault of heaven itself. After gazing for a 
short time on the scenery around, we pushed on at speed, breakfastin 
and dining at bush-inns, on salt pork, mutton, and damper, tegether with . 
tea—that never failing resource in Australia—and arrived, a short time 
after dusk, at Berrima, a small county town, possessing a large gaol, and 
one or two fair places of refreshment. 

The country between Razor-back and Berrima is hilly and barren; 
here and there, however, a few homesteads were to be seen, with a little 
vegetation surrounding them. The entire country at this period looked 
bad, as it was suffering under the etfecis of years of continued drought. 
A little before daylight, on the 12th of April, we left Berrima, and ar- 
rived at Goulbourn that evening, after traversing a country of extreme 
sameness in appearance, much parched up. The vast plains of Goulbourn 
particularly attracted our attention, seeming like a boundless sea as far 
as the eye could reach, without tree, shrub, or any living thing upon its 
surface. Such is not the case, however, as, in favourable seasous, the 
plains are covered with flocks and herds. 

Geulbourn, a small assemblage of plain wooden houses, interspersed 
with an old brick one, we found a scene of indescribable confusion. A 
powerful party of mounted and armed bush-rangers ge convicts) 
were in the vicinity, led by the notorious Kangaroo Jack, a »old and dar- 
ing felon, who had been several years at large, and had defied the utmost 
efforts of the authorities to hunt him down; notwithstanding large re- 
wards had been offered for his apprehension. The inn at which we 
stopped, M‘Kellor’s, was crowded with ladies who had taken refuge 
there with their families, but still they did not think themselves safe, as 
Jack threatened to pay a visit to Mr. Sullivan, who was agent to some 
Sydney bank. A small detachment of military, who were in charge ofa 
convict perty, occupied the town, together with a strong force of mounted 
police, who are all picked men from different foot regiments, armed and 
disciplined as light dragoons. Our quarters were not of the best that 
night, although we had to pay dearly enough ; a very bad shake down was 
all we obtained. Daylight broke the followirg morning on dismayed 
faces. Rumours of war to the knife were rife. M‘Leod, one of my come 
panions, laughed at most of the tales we heard, assuring us that great part 
was exaggeration; but the landlord, whom he knew, insisted that many 
and daring murders had been just committed by the desperate band then 


| in the neighbourhood. Acting by his advice, we determined to start at 


once, and overtake the Yass mail, a four horse, low, open vehicle, which 
had started but a short time previous. under the protection of two 


| mounted police; all that could be spared at Goulbourn. 


Finishing a hearty meal, and looking well to our arms, we were soon 
dashing along as fast as the powerful horses that carried us could move, 
and came up with our object after a hard ride of seven or eight miles. 
As soon as we were descried, the mail pulled up. Three passengers 
whom it contained looked most wickedly to their well appointed arms, 


} and the mounted police drew up on either side. M‘Leod, however, rode 


forward singly, and soon undeceived them as to our identity. 
Our company was exceedingly acceptable, and we continued to move 
forward at a rapid rate, till withia some eight miles of Gunuing, a sma!l 






powers did not extend, however, to the high regions of sacred drama. | village on the track to Yass. Passing a bush-inn at the above named 
His Morte d’ Abel seems tame and commonplace, after reading through | distance from Gunning, M'Leod recommended us to try some refreshi- 
| his other chef -d'eurres,—especially we sh uld mention the Olimpiade wud ment in the way of brandy, which he assured us we could obtain better 
ithe 7% mistocle. The former has never in later years been performed: it! there than at any place on the road Complying with the invitation, 
| was written by order of the Emperor, Charles V1., in honour of the birth- | Mr. C— and myself adjourned, together with M‘Leod, within the pre- 
day of the Empress Elizabeth, and represented for the first time on the | cincts ofa miserable log hut, and there found the recommendation givea 
128th of August, 1753, in the gardensof the Favorita. | wasin part correct, Alter a delay of a few moments, we were again on 
Roy al patronage was in those days still necessary for the arta, and poeta | the road, at an Austr ilia settler’s pace, nam ily. a hard gal Pi but had 
}and painters ran tame in great kings’ palaces; the public now prote: ts | not proceeded far when our attention was attracted by the galloping of 
} and encourages genius. Kings and queens have been the foster parents of horse, a Short distance on our right. Owing to the cl zeness of the bush 
} more things than the Church, and thus it was that Metastasio wrote all| skirting the track, we were unable to discover our neighbours, but were 
bis oe, ee for stated occasions of festive celebration. He died in 1782, at | soon undeceived as to their intentions, by the crack « t arifle and a loud 
Vienna, having enjoyed since the year 1729 an annuity of three thousand | ringiog “ coohy,” a description of shout, which is beard a great distance 


scudi from the bounty of the emperor. 
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in an uninhabited country. Dashing the spurs into our horses, we went 
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along at a tremendous pace in pursuit of our fellow-travellers ; but as we 
‘were ascending the breast of an elevation, our ears were s.luted by the 
report, in front, of fire arms, and on reaching the crest of the hill, an un- 
ted sight opened upon us. 
“SBonsath, in a small valley, at the distance of a few hundred yards, lay 
the. mail overturned, the two léaders shot, our late companions standing 
or lying wounded around, and the two mounted policemen dead or dying 
oider thc wounded horses. For an instart, our wish to afford assist- 
ance overcame every other thought; bit we were soon recalled toa 
sense of our personal danger, by seeing several of the fourteen or fifteen 
men that surrounded tke vehicle, spring upon their horses. Behind us, 
advancing at the top of their speed, were four mounted and armed men. 
Unslinging our rifles, we paused for a second—a sheet of flame issued 
from our piece# and the two foremost of the bush-rangers in front, meu 
and horses, rolled upon the ground. At this moment of danger C— 
roved himself what he was, a brave and determined Scotchman. Call- 
ing on us to follow, be turned from the road, and faced across an open 
_ forest country which extended on our right, but, almost the instant we 
turned, the crack of several pieces shy sep M‘Leod?’s left arm, with 
which he was guiding his horse, fell broken to his side, and a ball wound- 
ed my horse slightly in the neck. Seizing the reins with the other hand, 
M‘Leod followed C— across a large d tree that lay directly in the 
th. Well for us was it, that our horses were accustomed to the bush. 
ast and powerful on they swept, followed for at least four miles by the 
best mounted of the band; but ours was a race for life and death, and 
nobly did our horses do their duty, for at the above-named distance the 
greater number of the bush-rangers were entirely thrown out, and the 
remainder gave the chase up in despair. 

Changing our course a little to the left, we made for Gunning, and 
reached it in ashort time. Only four mounted policemen were at the 
barracks, the remainder were out in {pursuit of ds band we lately en- 
countered, and nota sufficient number of men could therefore be muster- 
ed, to proceed to the assistance of our friends. Our fears for their safety 
were however set at rest late in the evening, by seeing them enter Gros- 
venor’s inn, (where we had put up,) in a most miserable plight, one of 
them wounded in the thigh, the other with the track of a bullet indelibly 
impressed on his neck. ‘The passengers by the mail had escaped with a 
broken leg falling to the lot of one of them. The mounted policemen 
were no more, having had their brains actually beaten out, after having 
been wounded and taken prisoners; and the mail-vags were nowhere to 
be found. Early the following morning, eight mounted policemen, who 
had been sent for by express, arrived from Yass, accompanied by a num- 
ber of well-armed mounted settlers, for the purpose of proceeding in 
search of Kangaroo Jack and his associates. Not thinking our presence 
necessary, and well knowing the probability of an unsuccessful termi- 
nation to the pursuit, owing to the kuowledge the bushrangers. pos- 
sessed of the country, O : ,and myself determined to pro- 
ceed on our jonrney ; leaving M‘Leod and our other companions to en- 
joy the comforts of Grosyenor’s inn, and recover from the effects of their 
wounds. 

In pursuance of our resolution, we started about mid-day and arrived 
at Yass on the evening of the 14th. This small border-town or rather 
village, is nearly two hundred miles from Sydney, and the last post-town 
or even collection of houses on the track to Port Phillip, which is at a 
farther distance of fourhandred and fifty miles. It is pleasantly situated 
on a gentle declivity, bordering the vast plains of Yass; and contains a 
few houses, the principal 7 of which are inns. An Israelite landlord of 
the name of Moses served our turn, and supplied cur waats, not forget- 
ting to charge us the reasonable sum of fifteen shillings each, for our 
horses’ accommodation for the night. 

Oa we pushed the following morning, at an early hour for the Marrum- 
bidgee river, determined to reach it that night if possible, After dining 
at Bogolong on usual bush fare, we began to perceive evidence of our 
— to the Murrambid gee towards evening, in the numerous patches 
of verdare that became apparent. Some time before dusk we saw the 
river flowing placidly along, through an alluvial valley, bordered with 
tall white gums of noble dimensions: the water in its bed was, however, 
particularly low, owing to years of continued drought. Darkness came 
on before we could reach our destination, and notwithstanding C ’s 
knowledge of the track we lost our way, wandered from the beaten road, 
and did nut pick ourselves up till we found ourselves on the banks of the 
river. C seemed to have some knowledge of the locality, and in- 
formed us, that we were in the vicinity of a small station, the property 
of a man well known in the neighbourhgod, under the cognomen of 
Sugar O'Brien. Immediate resort was had by M to the bushman’s 

means of discovering ifhe is within hearing of any fellow creature; plac- 
ing his hands to his mouth, the next moment he made the arches of the 














sterile hills surrounded me, a trace of 


place where there was no fear of his becoming en led, and ascending 


would assist in renovating exhausted nature. 


short time I was seated on a prostrate limb of a box-trec, satisfying m 
appetite from a piece of salt-pork, and seme damper, washed down wit 
green tea. 


attracting the attention of any of the scattered aborigines, who at times 


for rest 

At the foot ofa forest-gum I lay wrapped in my warm possum-skin 
cloak ; but before lying ara to rest I Rioked well to my arms, placing 
my holsters with my pistols beside me, and my cifle in the hollow of an 
adjacent tree, which had been _partl bareed, in order to preserve it 
from the night dew. Long and sound did I sleep, the moon being high 
in the heavens when I awoke. I arose; the sky was almost without a 
cloud, the silver rays of the orb of night were brightly reflected from the 
white stems of the surrounding box-trees, the vistas of the forest were 
exposed to my view almost as clearly as by day, and my horse was still 
feeding on what I had provided for him. Seating myself on the same 
branch that had served for my dinner-table, my » oe turned on the 
scenes of my youth, and the land of my birth.. My early craving after 
novelty and information became remembered, I looked,—dreamed of 
futurity, the result of years of travel and dearly bought experi- 
ence, and lost in thought, I sank into a slumber, and awoke but to find 
the sun chasing the gloom of early dawn from the earth. 

The birds of the forest were offering their tribute of affection to the ex- 
hilarating rays of the sun, and the valleys re-echoed back their matin song. 
My early frugal meai was soon completed, and having saddled my horse, 
and made other necessary arrangements, I was soon Tost amid the mazes 
of the forest. My journey throughout this day was pretty similar to that 
of the previous one; my attention, however, was frequently engaged by 
what at a distance I considered to be an assemblage of natives ; on ap- 
proaching, the cause of my alarm proved to be broken and grotesque 
trunks of trees, which, during the preceding summer, had undergone the 
action of fire, in some of the extensive conflagrations the forests of Aus- 
tralia are subject to, from various causes, but particularly owing to an 
existing desire of the natives to provide fresh green food for the kanga- 
roo, by the destruction of the old and unpalatable herbage. Towards 
evening I rapidly approached a high range of hills, which after running 
puraiiet to the Hume for some distance, ultimately join the highest range 
in the southern part of New Holland, the Snowy mountains. 

The country was gradually acquiring an apersenee of verdure, and 
losing the barren desert look of the ils I had been traversing the pre- 
vious day. Two hours before dark, the clouds began to lower, and 
soon after, a heavy drizzling rain to fall. I continued my way notwith~ 
standing, a a gully which apparently lay in the direction of my. 
route ; it gradually began to widen and grow deeper, till, having pro 
ceéded some distance, I found a deep and rocky ravine intersecting it; 
with considerable difficulty I succeeded in effecting a passage, and con- 
tinued my journey: The gully had by this time increased into a valley, 
the sides of which rose rocky and perpendicular, the summits covered 
with majestic iron bark trees. Fallen timber, however, strewed the 
ground in all directions, and complete darkuess was rapidly setting in, 
when just as I turned the angle of a rock, where the valley trended to the 
eastward, [ found myselfin the immediate vicinity of a party of abori- 
gines, seated around their fires. Instantly checking my horse, my rifle 
was uuslung, but more with the hope of selling my life dearly than with 
the prospect of escape ; a death-like pause ensued, I found that I was un- 
, erceived, and quietly alighting, [ cautiously retraced my steps, leading 
my horse, and anxiously guarding against any collision with the dead 
and fallen timber that lay in heaps around, lest I might alarm my dan- 
gerous neighbours. Ina few moments [ arrived on the brink of the 
precipice | had crossed but a short time previous, excessive darkness 
prevailed, and I at once perceived the impossibili'y of crossing. 

Few can imagine the appalling difficulty of my position; with adeep 
and almost impassable precipice in front, and perpendicular hills on 
either side, I lay completely at the mercy of the aborigines in my rear, 
if they became conscious of my vicinity. I was, however, aware of the 





forest ring with his shrill “ coohy,” startling the featkered denizens from 
repose, and making the hills on the off side of the river re-echo buck the 
sound ; again and again the experiment was tried, till a cry loud and 
clear was wafted to our ears, with ihe breath of the cool night breeze ; 
answering cries reverberated throughout the forest till about the space of 
ten minutes we stood upon the threshold of O’Brien’s habitation. Guided 
by bis directions, we took a fresh departure, and after leading our horses 
for about four miles, we at length reached Green’s inn, on the bauks of 
the Murrambidgee, close to the general crossing place. By the word 
inn, my readers must not imagine | mean what in England that word is 
understood to convey ; I apply the word in its Australian acceptation, 
meaning thereby, as the case may be, alog, slab, bark, or weatherboard 
edifice, covered with bark, and through the sides and roof of which the 
winds of heaven have free ingress and egress; the floor as nature made 
it, the windows unglazed, with a gunny-bag or sugar-mat for a shutter, 
and the door most probably a sheet of box-bark. 

After a supper of salt-pork, mutton, and sea-biscuit (as we preferred 
the latter tu the bad flour of which the damper was made), we diligently 
applied ourselves to Green's bad sherry, at twelve and sixpence per bot- 
tle, notwithstanding our day’s ride of nearly seventy miles, it being our 
last night in company, my friend’s route and mine separating at that 
point. Morning dawn found us dwelling on scenes of the past, and re 
counting plans for the future, as, in consequence of the vast quantity of 
sand-fleas that inhabited the bed-plices, composed of a hay-pack laid 
upon a sheet of bark, supported by four forked sticks, with tranverse 





pieces laid across, we found it impossible to obtain any rest. A plunge 
in the half-dry current of the river renovated our system, aud after par- 


taking of some greasy fritters, mutton-chops, and tea, we separated on 
our several routes. 


Previously to departing from Green's, I had taken C ’s advice as to 
my course, having promised to call at a station of M’Leod’s on the Hume, 
to give some necessary directions, which he wished at once carried into 
effect. I had more readily undertaken the task, as I was assured 
it would rather shorten my journey, the general track bending too 
much to the westward. C gave me a minute description of the 
country, mentioning the run of the hills, and falls of land. Having never 
travelled, however, for days together in the bush of New Holland alone, 
farfrom any human habitation, I was not without anxiety, with regard to 
my first essay. The natives were in force between the Murrumbidgee 
and the Upper Hume, and most hostile in the latter place to the whites. 
I had fully one hundred and fifty miles to travel before I could meet 
with any station, which in those parts of the country exist only on the 
principal rivers, owing to the want of water. I had with me two small 
compasses, which I had bougut in Sydney ; and I had provided myself 
at Green's with four day’s provisions. My arms consisted of a pair of 
double-barrelied nine-inch pistols, with spring bayonets, and a capital 
rifle. My horse an exceedingly powerful ond heed animal, such as can 
almost only be found in Australia. After travelling a few miles along 
the track, I turned more to the eastward and strack into the pathless 
forests that cover that part of the country, my black tin quart pot sound- 
ing au accompaniment to the jig-jog pace of my horse. A few hours 
had passed away, the sun had riseu high in the heavens, and poured its 











vivid rays upoa me ; the misty haze, the common attendant of great heat, 
—- the atmosphere ; the song of the wild birds of the forest was 

ushed. Choosing a well-shaded spot, I dismounted, unsaddled my horse, 
tethered him, and soon had a fire kindled, with my tiu pot of water on it, 
in preparation for a draught of that really refreshing beverage, tea, which 
I have found often renovate me completely, after a day of the severest 
fatigue. Two hours of rest sufficed, man and horse were refreshed, and 
again by the aid of my compass, | was wending my way over arid bills and 
parched valleys, shadowed by thetall and distended branches of the blue 


and forest gums, relieved from a sombre appearance bythe distant view of 
the tall white trunks of the box-tree. 


you believe at times that you heard the measured stroke of the woodman’s 
axe. 


Solitude complete, entire, reigned around; far from the haunts of ci- 


vilized man, I was traversing a country gradually becoming wilder and 


more sterile; the white cockatoo hovered above, piercing the air with his 
shrill and discordant cry, the bright green plumage of whole swarms 
of parrots glittered in the rays of the sun, and the disturbed kangaroo 
rat bounded from his covert as [passed along. Stil] my untired horse 


The tit-tat of the Australian wood- | 
pecker sounded clear and distinct, amidst the stillness of the forest, making 





plodded his way, till twilight warned me to seck for some place of re- 


dread the aborigines entertained of night, and that knowledge gave me 
confidence. Still I durst not touch bridle or saddle of my horse, and 
there on the brink of adeep gully we both stood, the rain falling heavily. 
After the lapse of an hour, previously securing my horse, and looking 
well to my pistols, which [ took with me, I ventured down the valley 
again, toreconnoitre. Cautiously I stole towards the encampment, un- 
der cover of the rocky side of the guliy, till [had approached to within 
a distance of about two hundred yards; crouching beneuth the trunk ofa 
burned tree, I became a spectator of as wild a scene as nature can well 
offer. Upwards ofa dozen fires occupied the entire breadth of the valley, 
and now and again they shot up a Jurid blaze, illuminating the space 
around, showing distinctly the rocky faces of the precipices, and their 
over-hanging forests, the dark and dusky forms of the savages, as they 
sat or. walked before their fires, being thrown out in bold relief, with 
their tall spears planted in the ground beside them. In my contempla- 
tion of this sight, I almost unconsciously, owing to extreme fatigue, seat- 
ed myself on the limb of a tree close behind me, but had scarcely done 
so, before it gave way with a crash, and I measured my length on the 
ground. Quick as thought, the entire party of the aborigines (all of 
whom, numbering about thirty, seemed to be men) were on their feet, 
and the discordant yells of their dingoes rang what I considered to be my 
death-peal amongst the surrounding rocks. It was not a time to hesitate, 
and [recklessly plunged from my covert in the direction where I had 
left my horse, but had hardly done so, before the fierce and demonlike 
whoop, that issued from the crowd of my foes, told me I was discovered. 
Pursuit immediately followed, and I had hardly passed the angle of the 
valley, before I heard the sound of footseps close in my rear; finding all 
hopes of reaching my horse vain, I threw myself beneath a fallen tree, 
and in little more than an instant, my pursuers passed me extremely close, 
their cries resounding through the valley. Still as death I lay for a few 
moments, when my attention was attracted by the’ loud and crashing 
sound of the breaking of dead branches, as if by the passage of a heavy 
body, and immediately my horse plunged wildly by with broken bridle, 
and five or six spears sticking in him. 

Not hearing the returning footsteps of the aborigines, I considered 
they were a for me in the vicinity of the deep cross gully where 
they had discovered my horse. | crept from beneath the tree that saved 
my life, and on hands and knees approached the side of the valley. The 
night, which had previously been calm, with heavy drizzling rain, began 
to get blustering, and the wind sighed heavily through the branches of 
the tall white gums. As I crept along the face of the cliffs that over- 
hung the gully, I discovered, to my pleasurable surprise, a cleft that seem- 
ed to offer some hopeof successful ascent. Slinging the holsters which 
I had kept my pistols in, round my neck,I gave myself unreservedly to 
the task; and, owing to my desperate efforts and personal agility, I 
soon attained a cunsiderable altitude above the valley ; the ascent, how 
ever, momentarily became more difficult, till I found further advance 
completely barred by a perpendicular rock. 

Hope almost deserted me, but I despaired not. Atree which had its 
base some fifteen feet beneath where I stood, suggested itself as a means 
of escape; advancing to the point of a projecting rock, I was enabled to 
seize one of its branches aud by the assistance of it, slung myself into 
the tree. Having obtained a footing I soon climbed to a level with the 
summit of the hill, which was about thirty feet from the foot of the tree, 
und when I had done so, I found myself not more than twelve feet 
from terra firma. 1 knew well that if I could attain a footing on the land 
which was level with me, and at such a short distance, that J should be 
safe, as the natives would undoubtedly wait till morning before they left 
the va'ley in pursuit, and by that time I might be many miles away, leav- 
ing a long trail after me, which in all probability would be obliterated 
by the rain before morning. I looked down and endeavoured to peer 
into the gloom; but the valley, six or seven hundred feet beneath, was 
involved in impenetrable darkness, the fires being shut out from my sight 
by an intervening projection of the land. The answering cries of the 
aborigines re-echoed through the rocks, and were borne to my ears, on 
—— of the fitful gusts, that had commenced to eddy through the 
valley. 

I remained rocking in my aerial abode till I heard the noises produced | 
by the body of the returning aborigines ; their search seemed still to con- 
tinue, tillthey came to a stand directiy beneath me, their joyous yel's 
giving notice that they had made some discovery; well-knowing their 
extraordinery sagacity, I felt satistied they had found a top riding coat 
which | had thrown off to aid my ascent. Hesitation was no longer to 


pose for myself, and refreshment for my horse. I searched long in vain, 

verdure was it unseen, white 
calcareous stone covered the surface of the earth. At th I was cheer- 
ed by the sight of a great cluster of mimosag, the tender shoots and green 
leaves of which form in the desert bills of Australia, at times, a mostaccept- 
able substitute for grass. My horse was soon unsaddled and tethered ina 


some of the surrounding mimosas, [ soon provided for him that which 
After providing for the 
wauts of my steed, I turned my attention towards my own, a fire was 
kindled by the aid of my match-box, and a few rotten sticks, and ina 
Darkness overspread the forest, and anxious to guard against 


traverse this portion of the country, I extinguished my fire and prepared 
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marks behind, which they could not fail to observe. 
80 very great that I co 


inferred, that was the same. 


shivering frame, my heart swelled wit 


hear confused sounds beneath. 


previously traversed, as 1 was unable, from the excessive darkness, to a 
ply for guidance to my compass. Having partly satisfied my mind on this 
point, | examined my holsters, to see that no wet had penetrated through 
l the possum-skin that covered the tops of either of them: finding that all 

was right I plunged into the forest that covered the surrounding hills, 
with the intention of increasing my distance as much as possible before 
morning, from the scene of such dangerous adventures. 1 knew that the 
terror which the aborigines excited in my horse, had precluded all hope 
ot recovering him, if alive, at least for the present, and even if such was 
not the case, the ml of remaining in the vicinity till morning was too 
great to be thought of. 

On, on, I sped, ascending steep hills, and constantly coming in contact 
with fallen timber, owing to the extreme darkness of the night. I found, 
however, that | was traversing a range of hills which were gradually at- 
taining a great altitude, till they almost became mountains. After jour- 
neying on for about nine or ten miles, as I calculated, which consumed 
fuliy tive hours, the moon arose, partly obscured by fieecy clouds, the rain 
still continuing to fall heavily. I soon discovered that I was keeping con 
siderably too much to the eastward, and in order to make the Hume, that 
it would be necessary to bend considerably to the southward. Accord- 
ingly I did so, but soon found my progress ~—- in that direction b 
deep vast gulfs and precipices, which the little ight the moon coavered, 
rendered more frightful. For an hour I examined the southern extremes 
of the summits, but failed to discover any probable passage down which 
I durst venture. 

Extreme fatigue, after a thirteen hours’ journey on horseback, and the 
exciting scenes {| had passed through, was fast overpowering me; m 
clothes were completely dripping, my boots full of water, still I felt an 
irresistible desire to sleep, and in order to nerve myself for the forthcom- 
ing day, I determined to gratify nature. I possessed nv heavy clothing, 
my possum cloak had been left strapped on my saddle, my top-coat at the 
foot of the precipice, when in such imminent danger; I was merely clad 
in a light shooting-coat. Having searched for some time around, I dis- 
covered the standing trunk of a burned tree, which was hollow; at the 
foot was an opening, and into this I squeezed myself till I attained a sit- 
ting posture, with my feet and legs projecting into the rain, which also 
descended rapidly on my head and shoulders, through the open top ofmy 
place of shelter; yet this was the best place I could discover for shelter- 
ing me from the cold night wind, which blew in heavy gusts, and with 
piercing effect, owing to the elevation of the range of mountains. Buta 
short time had elapsed, before I sunk into an uneasy sleep, in which I 
must have continued nearly three hours, as when | awoke, day was break- 
iug; I tried to move, being seated in a pool of water, but my limbs were 
completely benumbed, I could not stir. Ten minutes had passed over, 
before, with considerable difficulty, I succeeded in edging myself out of 
my strange habitation; the joints of my limbs refused their functions at 
first, and it was only with the aid of the tree I was enabled to stand up- 
right. Every thread ou me was completely saturated, and the fight. 
coloured shooting-coat 1 wore torn and besmeared with mud and oer 
coal. The cold breeze of the morning actually seemed to pass through 
my body. 1 kneaded my knees, pressed them, succeeded in restoring 
motion, walked, and then ran till my breath failed, in the hope of restor- 
ing warmth to my shivering frame. I dared not light a fire, it was as 
much as my life was worth, the smoke would have been certain to attract 
the attention of the aborigines, owing to the elevated position I was in. 
Partially I succeeded in my object, and then set about discovering a way 
by which I could descend irom the range, and pursue my route. 

After a walk of a couple of miles, | came to a crossing range, along 
which I went, and found it descended into the level country in the direc- 
tion ofthe Hume. My compass pointed me out my course, for, owing to 
the occurrences ofthe previous night, I was debarred from profiting by 
the information C had given me, us I was now many miles from the 
line of country I had been advised to travel in, and which the informa- 
tion given to me, concerned. Rapidly I pushed along through a varied 
country, free from the excessive drought that prevailed at some distance 











on the other side of the mountains. 

Noon found me at least twenty-five miles from the range, advancing 
towards the Hume, which I proposed muking, in the first instance, and 
then travelling along its banks till | came to some settler’s station. I bad 
partaken of nothing since the previous day, and now began to feel the 
cravings of hunger. My stock of provisions had passed from my posses- 
sion, with my horse. I dared not use my fire-arms, and evenif | did, the 
probability was, it would have been of no use, seeing but few birds, and 
having nothing but pistols with ball, to fire with. Falling in with some 
mimosa trees, [ succeeded in obtaining a small quantity of dried gum 
from them, with which I partly allayed my appetite. The day, which 
from about seven o’clock had been fine, became gloomy, and about ene 
o'clock, it commenced raining. My clothes, which had dried upon me, 
soon became completely wet again. I continued, however, to press on, 
and about half-past tive o’clock Lcaughtasight of the Hume, from # small 
elevation, as its swollen tide rolled along. It was ahappy moment, end, 
although I could not hope to gain the shelter of an abode that night, still 
I cheerfully reconciled myself to both hunger and the prospect of passing 
another night amidst heavy rain, lightly clad, exposed to all the incle- 
mency of the weather, with the couviction, that, before the following 
day would be faradvanced, | should be able to reach some place of safety 
and hospitality. ; ; 

Before darkness had completely set in, l endeavoured to discover some 
place that would shelter me for the night, and succeeded in discoverin 
a large fallen gum-tree, burned hollow within, sufficiently large to admit 
of my introducing my whole body into it. {1 soon took advantage of my 
discovery, end ensconced myself from the falling rain and chilling 7 
breeze. Still Icould not sleep, my whole frame was benumbed; by fit- 
ful starts, i had sunk into short but uarefreshing pauses of temporary in- 
sensibility, when about midnight | was awakened by the loud and con- 
tinued howl of dogs. I crept from my miserable bed; the ground around 
was actually flooded with the heavy rain, the moon had not yet arisen. 
Again the sound reached my ears, seeming to come down the valley 
through which the river flowed ; it was not the cry of the native dog, but 
I feared it came from the “ dingoes” of the aborigines; long and anx- 
iously did I listen to the frequently repeated bowls. ; . 
At first I proposed to myself to proceed down the river in a contrary di- 
rection to that from whence the sounds seemed to emanate ; the proba- 
bility of being in the vicinity of some station then presented itself to me, 
and I resolved to venture along the bak in order to discover in what 
neighbourhood I really was. Cautiously I groped my way along till I 
found myself directly opposite to where the cries still continued to come, 
I looked in vain for the fires of the aboNgines ; nolight was to be seen. 
I remained an hour at the fcot of a white gum, till the moon rose, shed- 
ding a scanty light through the’misty clouds, on the scenery around, and 
there joyously | perceived directly opposite to me two or three slab buts. 
My toad and startling “ coohy” sounded through the forest,and1 bad but @ 
short time to wait before men’s voices were heard, and an loquiring 
shout saluted my ears. Having made my position known, | was informe : 
that, in consequence of the swollen state of the stream, it would be rw 
dangercus to cross it, but that owing to my miserable position, the attemp 
would be made. 

A canoe furmed out of the trunk of a tree, with its two ends pee 
covered with a piece of green hide to prevent its filling, was ee’ 
launched, and by the aid of a rope that extended acrvss the river, ‘ 
was fastened on the other side, it was soon hauled across. close te bd ap 
I stood. Having entered, I seated mysel‘ at one end, while ma, Aer ms th 
stood at the other; gradually we moved out, till we got into te hich © 

of the stream, which was such that the end of the canoe. * bre | 
conductor sat, was, in consequence of his retaining the frail yal ree 
the current, buried under water, so that he was compelled to a Pe led. 
permit us to fluat down with the stream, with the canoe half fille 


Dreading acollision with some of the logs that crowded tlhe stream, = 
took advantage of a near approach to a point of land, to jump out, an 
swim forthe bank, which we succeeded in gaining, but in a most 7 4 
erable plight; having thrown off my coat, waistcvat and boots, 1 = 
canoe, and my pistols having been left behind also. A few minu 


walk in a fenced-1 paddock brought us up to the station, which | tound to 





be thought of, as they mizht follow on my trail, up the cleft L hadcome, 


belong to aMr. Riddell. Here i was most hospitably received, tarnished 
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and where the difficulty of my position had caused = to leave many 
f he ess was 

not even discover what sort of footing I should 
obtain on the verge of the cliff; as, however, all beneath was rocky, I 
Collecting all my energies for a desperate 

attempt, I steadied myself on a branch, made a spring, and the next in- 
stant stood in safety on the desired spot, notwithstanding the tree gave 
considerably with me, when I made the spring. 1 was now comparative- 
ly beyond the reach of danger; 1 thought not of my dripping clothes, or 
triumph within me, under the 
consciousness of having escaped what 1 had previously looked upon as 
inevitable death. I leant over the edge of the precipice, but could only 


Turning my attention to the course I ought now to pursue, I calculated, 
as well as possible, the direction my route lay, but was only able to come 
to a conclusion on this point, by referring to the run of the gully [ had 
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with clothes, and after a good rest, { crossed the river the following day, 
with a party of eight mounted men to proceed in search of my horse, 
whose y I found with torn saddle, and plundered saddle bags, some 
distance down the gulley where I had experienced so much danger. ; 

On my return I obtained the loan of a horse from the superintendant o 
Mr. Riddell’s station, and in company with Mr. M’Intosh, a = age 
and twoother companions, proceeded on my journey to Port Phillip, call- 
ing at M’Leod’s station, which was further down the river, and reach- 
ing Melbourne without any adventure worth relating, on the evening of 
the sixth day. 
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THE LOST PORTRAIT. 


BY MRS CROWE,. 

“ Ecoutez !—listen !” aid Monsieur Herbois to his companion ; “ there 

i ivine voice again ! ; 
a & 5 db ery cote d enfant !—it is a child!” returned Monsieur Miche- 
wy Yes, it is the voice of a child ; but what a voice!” exclaimed Her- 
bois, standing still, and holding the other by the arm, in order to arrest 
his steps also ; ‘‘ 80 pure, 80 sweet and even so steady ; and what a perfect 
intonation! Did you ever hear anything so enchanting?” ’ 

«Jt is very remarkable, certainly, for a child,” replied Michelet. 
“It — from this cottage ; let us go round to the door and inquire 
about her. : 

“Doucement !—softly ! Come this way a bit,” said Herbois, laying his 
finger on his lip, and drawing his friend inan opposite direction. ; 

The cottage from which this sweet voice proceeded stood alone in 
a valley of the Apennines, uot far from the town of Spoleto; and the two 
strangers, who had approached it from behind, now retreated the way 
they hadcome. ‘ The trathis,’’ continued Herbois, “ it was to hear that 
voice I sent for you from Rome.” ’ : 

* Then I think you might let me hear a little more of it,” replied 
Michelet. set he 

“I hope we shall hear a good deal more of it,” answered Herbois with 
a mysterious nod of the head. ‘ Whatdo you say to carrying ber otf with 
us to Paris?” ; 

“With all my heart,” replied Michelet; “that voice, well culti- 
vated, will be a fortune. What friends has she? Will they give her 
up?” 

“« That is the difficulty,” answered Herbois ; *‘ and here it is I want your 
assistance. You must know that it was about three months since, on my 
way to Naples, toat I first heard that voice. The day was cold, and whilst 
they were waiting for the horses at Spoleto, I had walked forwards to 
warm myself; when suddenly, as I passed near this spot, my ears were 
arrested by these delicious tones. For some minutes I stood transfixed 
with delight and surprise ; and as I was instantly strack with the im- 
mense edvantages to be deprived from the possession of the child, | was 
about to enter the cottage for the purpose of making inquiries, and open- 
ing a negotiation, when the vetturino overtook me, and I was obliged to 
continue my journey. On my arrival at Naples, however, I wrote to old 
Martinelli, who, by the by, has given up teaching, and retired to end his 
days at Spoleto ; which he left, some sixty years ago, a beggar boy with- 
out shoes or stockings, in order to make his livelihood by singing through 
the streets. Well, | wrote requesting him to make inquiries about the 
girl and her friends, and to find out on what terms they would give her 
up; not doubting, from their apparently mean circumstances, that they 
would be willing to resign her on such an advantageous speculation. But 
I had reckoned without my host.” 

“You offered a sum down ?” 

“1 offered a hundred crowns; at least I authorized Martinelli to do so, 
if he thought fit. But it appears that the grandfather of the girl had once 
before received an application of the same kind, and had rejected it with 
such indignation, that Martiuelli said it would be of no use in the world 
to think of it ; the old man being in the first place devotedly found of the 
child ; and in the next, having, for some family reason, an insuperable 
objection to her going on the stage.” 

“‘ How are we to get her, then ?’’ returned Michelet. 

. “‘ There’s no way but stealing her that I know of!” returned Her- 
ois. 

“ Stealing her !”’ echoed the other, looking rather grave. 

“It’s all for her own good, you know,” answered Herbois. “Isn't it 
much better that that beautiful voice should be cultivated, and that she 
should make her fortune, and the fortunes of her family too, than that she 
should languish here for the rest of her life in poverty and obscurity?” 

“Well, perhaps it is,’ answered Michelet, whose notions of right and 
‘wrong were apt to be a little confused as well as those of his friend. In 
short, they were both entrepreneurs for the French opera, and as their 
ideas ran but in one channel, they did very honestly bellers that no des- 
tiny could equal that of a prima donna in the great European theatres. 

Finding, as he had expected, that his friend threatened no very vigo- 
rous opposition to his netarious project, Herbois now set about explaining 
to him the plan he had formed for its execution. Whilst they are discus- 
sing this question, we will introduce onr readers to the inhabitants of the 
cottage. 

Giuseppe Marabini was the possessor of a small vineyard which had 
been in his family, and descended from father to son, for several genera- 
tions. He was thus a proprietor, and raised somewhat above the degree 
ofa peasant, although the produce of this little patrimony was not suffi- 
cient to exempt him from a necessity for the closest economy. Fortu- 
nately, however, be had no numerous family to provide for; one little 
girl being the only fruit of his union with Paula Batta, a young girl of the 
village, who brought him no dowry but a good temper, a pretty face, and 
a very sweet voice; which last qualification was not the least of her at- 
tractions to Giuseppe ; and it was much to the satisfaction of both parents 
that they found the young Paulina had inherited this endowment. The 
child sang like a nightingale, and being also very pretty, she was the de- 
light of her father and mother. By the time she was fifteen, these attrac- 
tions, combined with the additional one of her being the heiress of the 
little vineyard, had brought half the young peasants of the neighbourhood 
to her feet. But Paulina did not care for them, and was in no hurry to 
be married; indeed she frequently declared to her young companions that 
she did not mean to marry at all, for she was quite sure she should never 
be so happy as she was with her father and mother; and she remained 
inexorably fixed in this opinion till she was nearly sixteen, when the ar- 
rival of Marco Melloni, her cousin, entirely changed her views on the 
subject. Marco was the son of her mother’s sister, Teresa, and had quit- 
ted home at an early age in the quality of page toa lady ofrank. He had 
since risen to some higher grade of service; and, the family he then lived 
with being at Rome, he had taken the opportunity of visiting his rela- 
tions. 

Marco wasa very different person from the suitors that Paulina had 
found it so easy to reject. He had seenthe world; his manners and con- 
versation were quite polished and fashionable; he talked of Paris, and 
Vienna, and London; of concerts, operas, and balls; and, moreover, he 
wore very fine clothes: and Paulina soon began to perceive that her in- 
exorable resolution to lead a single life had been somewhat prematurely 
announced. 

The gallant Marco of course fell in love with his pretty cousin, and 
when, at the end of his fortnight’s holiday, he returned to Rome, he car- 
nag ne him her promise to become his wife on his next visit, provided 

er father and mother did not object to the match; which, however 
grieved to lose their daughter, they did not think they had any good 
grounds for doing. So their consent being gained, and everything ar- 
ranged, Marco returned to claim his bride before his master and mistress 
quitted Rome; and then carried her off with him to the north. 

Now, unfortunately, although Paulina sang like an ang ‘l, she could not 
so much as write her name; so that the separation between herself and 
her parents was entire. For the first few months, indeed, Marco occa- 
sionally wrote them a line to say they were well; and in one of his let- 
ters he mentioned that the count, his master, was so charmed with Pau- 
lina’s fine voice, that he had undertaken tu provide her with lessons in 
singing, which pleased and flattered the good people very much. Grad- 
ually, however, this little link between the parents and their child dropt; 
and many a sigh and tear it cost the former, that, owing to the travelling 
propensiti¢s of Marco’s employers, they had no means of gaining intelli. 
gence of her, even through the intervention of the scribes to be found at 
Spoleto: they did not know where to address a letter. Some years had 
passed in this state of uncertainty and privation, when one day the vettu- 
rino, who was weekly in the habit of passing that way, drew up his horses 


at their door, and handed out of the coach a lady extremely elegant in her 
appearance and attire, but apparently in very bad health. He then lifted 
out a child, and having set itand their luggage down at the door, he 
mounted his seat and drove away again; wiulst Paula and Giusep re 
stood at the window watching these unusual proceedings, and waniilinn 
what was to come next. A mistake it was of course}; ‘for w hat could 80 
fine alady want with them? 

Meanwhile, the stranger having watched the carriage till it had pas- 


sed a corner, aud was out of sight, turned towards the door, which 





was open, and entered the house; whereupon the two old people, half 
in hope and half in fear, advanced to meet her; and when she lifted her 
veil, they saw it was their daughter, but so faded, so changed. so ead. 

that whether to rejoice or weep, as they embraced her, they knew not, 

For her part, poor soul, tears were the only expression that she was ca- 
pable of, or which suited her mingled feelings of joy and grief; and with- 
out being able to utter a word, she sank into a chair, and shed them 
freeiy; whilst the child, with wonder painted in its large dark eyes, 
stood staring at the scene. ; ; 

As soon as the parents had recovered from their surprise, they gave 
their daughter the tenderest welcome, and sought by every means in 
their power to relieve her mental afflictions, and minister to her bodily 
comforts. But poor Paulina had returned with ruined health, and “a 
broken and contrite heart;” and the only consolation she seemed capa- 
ble of receiving, was the promise made by her parents to iake charge of 
her child, and devote themselves to its welfare. ‘ Let her live with you, 
father; if she must marry, if she will marry, let it be to some one here 
on the spot; never let her leave her home; and, above all things, if she 
should inherit a voice—I fear she will, for she sings already—never let 
it be cultivated! Let her sing to please you, let her voice echo amongst 
her native hills; but oh, never, never within the walls of a theatre !” 
Such were her constant prayers and injunctions from the day she arrived 
till the day she breathed her last breath in their arms, which was just 
three months after they had seen her descend from the coach at their 
door. From that moment Nina—so the little girl was called—became 
the darling of their hearts. They brought her up in the same simple way 
in which they had brought up her mother; indeed they knew of noother. 
She helped to do the house work, and to tend the vines; and although 
inheriting more than her mother’s beauty, and a voice almost unparallel 

ed in sweetness and power, she could neither read nor write. They had 
already fixed their eyes on a young peasant of the neighbourhood to be 
her husband, when she was old enough; which would be in five years 
from the period at which our story commences, fur she was now be- 
tween ten and eleven years of age. 

“ Wife, wife!” said Giuseppe, as he approached the cottage an even- 
ing or two after the conversation between Herbvis and Michelet, ** why 
are you sitting out so late? Nina, you should make your grandmother 
go to bed: you know she is not well.” 

“ Grandmother wouldn’t,” answered Nina. “I did ask her.” 

“The cool air is so pleasant,” said Paula, rising with her husband's as- 
sistance ; “and [ don’t think I shall enjoy it many more evenings, for I 
grow weaker and weaker.” ‘ ; 

“The more reason for your not sitting out in the chill,” returned Giu- 
seppe. “Come along in.” And almost angry at her imprudence, he led 
her into the house. . 

“The only thing that concerus me,” said Paula, after a pause, “is to 
think how you will be able to take care of Nina when I am gone.” 

“ What do you mean?” said Giuseppe impatiently; for although he 
feared that Paula was really very ill, he could not bear to have his ap- 
prehensions confirmed. : 

“She is now approaching an age in which she will want me more than 
ever, just as I am going to be taken from her,” continued Paula. — 

“T'll go and call her in,” said Giuseppe, looking towards the window, 
through which, although it was dark, they could see Nina leaning over 
the railing that separated their little garden from the road, whilst her 
sweet voice resounded in their ears as she chanted her evening hymn to 
the Virgin. . k 

« Leave her a little ; she is very well where she is, and she likes to be 
out of doors; besides, I meant to speak to you about her, husband, for 

ou must prepare yourself for what is to happen I know I cannot live 
Gop ;”’ and therefore, much to the distress of the old man, Paula entered 
into the subject of her own approaching decease, giving him her direc- 
tions and advice with regard to the future anagement of their beloved 
grandchild. : 

“ Hark!” said he in the course of the conversation; “‘ who can that be 
playing the flute so charming'y 1” 

“It’s beautiful!” said Paula, who loved music as well as her husband. 

“ Listen, grandmother! Listen!” cried Nina, running up to the door. 

“Yes, my child, we hear,” returned Paula. ‘I only hope her love of 
music may not lead her into any mischief,” she continued. “That scape- 

race Pietro—I suppose that is his flate—is endeavouring to make up to 
ier; but you must not lethim ;” and then, resuming her former subject, 
she entered at length into her views of what would be best for the hapi- 
ness of their beloved charge “It’s time she was in now, though,” said 
she when the conversation was concluded. ‘ You had better call her.” 

“Nina!” cried Giuseppe, going to the door ; “ Nina, child, come in. 
Why do you stay out so late ?”’ But Nina did not answer. 


called to the old man not to go away, they rang the bell, and desired the 
servant to take him into the dining-room. ‘ 

“ We want you to give us the music ofthat Tarantella,” said they to 
him ; ‘‘ of course we will pay you for it.” 

“ Perdona !” said the old mun, shaking his head. . . 

“ Ah—you area foreigner ?” said they, addressing him in French, which 
he uuderstood enough to comprehend them; and on learning what th 
wanted, he said he should be too happy to oblige them, if they cou 
take down the music from his playing it—for to write. himself he was un- 
able, as he only played by ear. 

This was accordingly done, and when finished they thanked him, and 
offered him five shillings in remuneration. But poor as he was, the gal- 
eur ad the old foreigner recoiled from being paid for this little service ; 
and bowing respectfally, he told them he was too happy to oblige their 
senorinas, aud that he required no other reward than the pleasure. 

** Then you travel about, and support yourself by your violin ?”’ 

** Si, senora,”’ answered the old man. 

** And have you never beenin London before ?”’ 

« Never,” he replied. 

“Then how will you find yourself food, or a lodging, when you can 
speak no English?’ 

The old man said he did not know, but he had encountered great diffi- 
culties before, and he hoped God would protect him still. 

“ I wonder if Thomas could recommend him to a lodging,” said one 
of the ladies; “ let us inquire if he is at home.” 

Thomas, who was their brother’s groom, said he could get hima lodg- 
ing in the Mews, where his master’s horse stood, if he could pay for it. 
Without referring to the stranger on the subject, the young ladies said 
they would be answerable for the rent for a month at any rate ; a 
that they owed him as much as that for the music. So having euired 
the groom to give him something to cat below, the poor foreigner, after 
partaking of some bread and cheese, was conducted to the house of 
Thomas’s acquaintance, and introduced into a more tidy room than he 
would probably have had the lack to discover for himself. 

Mrs. Hudson wasa laundress, and a widow with one son, a scapegrace, 
on whom she doated to her own and his great injury ; for she had ingulged 
him most injudiciously in his childhood , and now that he was grown up, 
she sacrificed the fruits of her laborious industry to supply the idle and 
dissipated habits her former weakness had engendered. 

George Hudson was a fine young man, too, in spite of his faults; he 
was handsome, good natured, lively, and really fond of his mother in his 
heart ; but then he was so thoughtless and extravagant, so destitute of 
any fixed principles, and so often led astray by worthless companions, 
thathe was always getiing into scrapes and difficulties. However, the 
agreeable qualities he possessed, rendered him a great favourite withthe 
young women of his acquaintance; and amongst the rest had won him 
the heart of a cousin of his own, called Lucy Watson, who lived in the 
capacity of housemaid in a baronet’e family. Now, it happened about 
this time that Lucy’s master, Sir Henry Massey, was about to be married; 
and it was arranged that, on the day of the wedding, after the bride and 
bridegroom had feft London, the servants were to celebrate the joyful 
event by a ball, to which each should invite his own friends and relations. 
So Lucy of course invited George and his mother; and George begged 
leave to bring his friend Jack Pearson, a capital fellow, and a very good 
dancer. 

Great were the preparations above stairs and below for this grand oc- 
casion; and great was the excitement and expectation on the part both 
of the entertainers and their visitors; whilst good Mrs. Hudson, who by 
this time had become much attached to the poor foreigner, her lodger, 
thou ght it such a pity that he should not be happy as well as the rest, 
that she persuaded Lucy to extend her invitation to him, on the plea that 
his violin would be a valuable acquisition tothe party. So, after making 
some demur about the shabbiness of his clothes, the old man having 


where they found a large party assembled in the servants’ hall. 

As the poor stranger really played a great deal better than the musi- 
cian they had engaged for the occasion, he was extremely well “rceived 
and made very welcome; whilst his lame attempts at English con- 
tributed mach to the hilarity of the party, many of whom could not con- 
ceive why he should prefer calling the candie a chandelle, or the chair 
a chaise; Joey, the stable-boy, taking particular pains to correct his parts 
of speech, and make him comprehend that a chaise “ was quite another 
sort of bob, what took’d a horse to games ot it!” Altogether, the even- 
ing passed away gaily enough, and everybody went home well pleased. 

“ It was capital fun, wasn’t it, old boy ?’’ said George to the stranger 
on the following anyon be and the foreigner, perceiving that an assent 
was expected, smiled, and said, “Oui, ous oy 





‘She is gone after that flute: it’s Pietro’s flate, depend on it; and he 
bas enticed her out that he may whisper nonsense into her young ears. 
I don’t like that lad. Hark! I heara carriage: I hope the child is not 
out in the road.” 

“T’ll go and fetch her in,” said Giuseppe, proceeding towards the gate ; 
but as she was not there, he opened it and went upon the road. It being 
so dark he could not see a yard or two on either side, he stood still and 
called, but Nina did not answer. Then he walked alittle one way and a 
littie the other, still calling ‘“‘ Nina! Nina'” but still no Nina answered ; 
upon which he re-entered the house to fetch his stick ; and whiist he and 
his wife vowed vengeance against Pietro for enticing the child away, he 
directed his steps towards the cuttage inhabited by the gay deceiver’s 
mother, whither he did not doubt she was gone, as she had occasionally 
done before, bewitched by Pietro’s musical accomplishments. 

But, alas! Nina was not there; nor had it been Pietro’s flute they 
had heard, that was-clear, for the boy was lying on the bed with a hart 
leg. Who, then, was the musician that had enticed her away? No- 
body could tell. The old man passed the night in seeking her all 
round the neighbourhood ; Paula passed itin Years and prayers! Nina 
was seen in the valley nomore! All that could be learned was, that the 
vetturino, who knew her well by sight, from so often passing the door, 
had seen a carriage ,with post-horses near Florence, in which sat two 
gentlemen and alittle boy, whose face struck himas bearing a remark 
able resemblance to Nina. The child seemed to know him too, for he 
had started up and put his head out of the window ; but the gentlemen 
pulled him back, and drew up theglass. The man promised to make in- 
quiries when he returned to Florence ; but he could learn nothing; so 
many strangers visited that city, that the impression made by each was 
too evanescent to be retained. 

For some weeks after the cruel misfortune, Paula languished betwixt 
life and death, and then expired, bidding Giuseppe never resign his 
search after their lost darling. “Seek her in the great cities,” said she, 
“ they have stolen her for her voice.” When she was dead, and Giusep- 
pe had laid her in the earth, he sold his cottage and his vineyard, and 
with the oy in his pocket, he set out witha wallet on his back, 
oe I stick in his hand, to traverse the earth in search of his grand- 
child. 

Seven years had elapsed—Pietro was married, and had twochildren; the 
cottage where these scenes had transpired was pulled down; the vineyard 
was a vineyard no longer ; and the sorrows and distresses of their former 
owner had become a tradition to the neighbourhood, when one day a 
stranger arrived to inquire for Giuseppe Marabini. But no one could 
give him any intelligence ; Giuseppe had gone away, nobody knew 
whither, and had never been heard of since his departure. But although 
these worthy people could give no intelligence themselves, they were 
not less desirous of obtaining some from the traveller. They wanted to 
know whence he came, who sent him, and whether he could tell them 
what had become of Nina. But it was in vain they surrounded and ques- 
tioned him ; he evidently came to make inquiries, not to answer them ; 
and not a word could they extract to satisfy their curiosity. When they 
were assured of the hopelessness of their endeavours, they drew aside 
from him, in order to discuss the questien by themselves, whilst he 
mounted his horse, aud rode away as he came. 

On that very same day, a poor old man was treading heavily and sadly 
along the road between Dover and London. His clothes were worn and 
shabby, his spare figure was bowed down by age and sorrow, hie face was 
thin and wan, and his white hair fell to his shoulders; he helped himself 
along by the aid of a stick, and under his arm he carried an old violin, 
which he ever and anon stopped to play when he arrived at a farmhouse 
or a village. Gradually toiling on from day to day, he ut length reached 
the metropolis ; and as he could not speak a word of English, and was at 
a loss in what direction to seek a lodging, he set himself down on a door- 
stoop to reat and deliberate ; and after a little while, in hopes of attract- 
ing the attention of the charitable, he commenced playing on his instra- 
ment. Presently a window was thrown up above his head, and two 
fair young faces looked out. 
“‘ That is the very Tarantella I have been longing for .” 
one. ; 

“ It’s the very same that Miss Dallas played, I declare,” cried the other. 
“Oh, what fun! Now we'll get it; and she shall have 
hearing us play it the very next time we meet.” 

“ How delightfally savage she will be 
telling us she never gave copies !” 
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‘ This passed whilst they were taking a later breakfast than usual, and 
George fell to expatiating on Jack Pearson’s capital dancing; he was so 
glad he had taken him; he was much the best dancer there ; and so forth ; 
when the eulogium was suddenly interrupted by some very unexpected 
visitors—no less a person than Sir Henry Massey’s house-steward, ac- 
companied by two extremly suspicious-looking strangers. 

“Tam sorry to interrupt you,” said.ir. Terry, as they all rose to re- 
ceive him; “ but a very unpleasant circumstance has occurred. An 
article of value has disappeared ; a miniature of my lady setin diamonds 
which was brought yesterday from the jéweller’s just after the carriage 
had driven away ; and which, intending to forward by the mail, I had un- 
fortunately brought down to the steward’s room.” 

“ And what do you suppose is become of it?” inquired George, look- 
ing, as he felt, quite unconcerned in the matter. : 

“Somebody must have laid hands on it, [ am afraid,’”’ returned Terry; 
‘“‘ most of the company were in and outof that room taking refreshments 
in the course of the evening, you know.” 

“And you are come to see if we have got it, I suppose 7” answered 
George laughing. ‘ Well, come on, my boy. Here am 1; search me if 

ou like !” 
: Mrs Hudson also, though somewhat mortified at the implied suspicion 
offered to be searched, and to conduct the officers over her small house ; 
whilst the foreiguer, who understood nothing of what was going on, re- 
mained standing in silence. 

“We must search the old man too,” said Mr. Terry to the officers. 
oS Comment !” said he, making some resistance as they took hold of 

im. 

“He does not know what it means, poor man,” said Mrs. Hadson. 
“ Never mind, mounseer,” she added, clapping the old man on the back 
to encourage him, “ it’s all right.” 

‘* Hallo! what have we here?” exclaimed Townshend, one of the offi- 
cers, as he opened a small box which he had found in the foreigner’s 
bosom, and drew from it the miniature of a beautiful young girl in the 
dress of an Italian peasant. 

‘Bless my soul!’ exclaimed Terry, snatching at it; ‘but where are 
the diamonds’ —where is the setting ?”’ for the picture, which wassome- 
what faded and defaced, was without any setting whatever. 

“ Is that it?” asked Townshend. 

“It must be it, though I should hardly have known it again,” returned 
the steward. ‘What have you done with the setting ?—where are the 
diamonds?” said he, addressing the old man sharply. 

* Perdona !" said the foreigner; ‘“‘ what he say ?” 

But he had not English enough to comprehend their explanations; 8o, 
greatly to his own perplexity, and the grief and dismay of Mrs. Hudson, 
they handed him off steaightway to the Police-office, George going with 
them to “ see the fan.” 

On being interrogated there in French, and informed of what he was 
accused, he laughed at them, and said that the miniature was the por+ 
trait of his own daughter, which she herself had given him; a fact which 
the magistrate asserted to be highly improbable, as it was evidently the 
production of a first-rate artist. 

“It was nevertheless true,” the old man said; and moreover, it had 
been handsomely set in gold; though necessity had obliged him to part 
with the setting for bread. On being asked how the daughter of so poor 
a man should have had a portrait that must have cost at least thirty or 
forty guineas, he answered that his daughter, who was now dead, had 
once been rich. ‘She was,” said he, “a singer at the Italian opera in 
Paris; and that portrait was taken of her in the costame she had worn in 
her native village.” 

To all this, however, Terry, when it was interpreted to him, answered 


that the miniature was beyond a'l doubt the one they had lost; “ for,” 
said he, “supposing it possible that the dress were similar, it is quite im- 
possible that the face should be the same. Now, although this portrait 
is sadly altered and spoiled since yesterday, which, I suppose, has been 


done on purpese, yet it is certainly my lady’s likeness.” 
Upon this the old man was committed, much to his own amazement 





and indignation; and what concerned him still more was, that they took 
| the picture from him. But although they had got the thief and the minia- 
| ture, the gold and the diamonds were not forthcoming; nor could all 
| their threats and intreaties induce the o:d man to confess what he had 
| done with them; and te that effect, with great lamentations and cou- 
| trition for his own carelessness, Terry wrote to the baronet. The pic- 


ture, he said, was retained by the magistrate, or he would have sent it. 
; ~~ 


consented to accompany them, they all four repaired to Grosvenor St., 
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+ than had been practised towards him before. 


On receiving this unwelcome intelligence, Sir Henry, who was no far- 
ther off than Brighton, came up to London; but when shown the minia- 
ture, he was infinitely more puzzled than Terry had been. He saw dif- 
ney imperceptible to the steward. ait 
“ most extraordinary,” said he; “it is the same, and yet it ie not 
the-same ! Let wx seut for the artist, and hear what he says.” : 
The artist said it was the most incomprehensible thing he ever saw; it 
was not the picture he had painted; it was the work of a French artist, 
he was certain; and it must either be a portrait of the same lady, or her 
sister. ‘“ Had shea sister?” ° 
“ She never had a sister,” said Sir Henry; “ but nothing is more prob- 
able than that some French artist may have taken Lady Massey’s like- 
ness; bat the singularity is, that it should be precisely in that costume! 
Besides, I never heard ber say that she had sat for her picture.” 
‘“‘And how shouldit be in the possession of this old beggar?” said the 
tist. 
ne Let ussend for him and ask him," said Sir Henry. So the old foreign- 
er was brought to the office, and being introduced into the magistrate’s 
rivate room, he found himself alone with two strange gentlemen, who 
ae to interrogate him in French ; with much more civility, however, 


“ You say this is the portrait of your daughter, [ understand ?” 
“ §i, signor.” 

« Reap sen you tell me where it was painted, and by whom?” 
«A Paris, parLe Roy.” 

“I thought so,” said the artist. ' : 
“And your daughter wasa singer at the French opera?” said Sir 


Hem: 
-* $i, signor.” 
“ May i enien her name?” 

“ Paulina Melloni.” 

“Paulina Melloni! Indeed! 
loni?” , } 

“Si, signor; that is to say, I was. £ morta! > he added with a 
heavy sigh, * Paulina Melloni is dead.” 7 ah Nia 

“ She was a great loss to the stage when she withdrew from it,” said 
Sir Henry. “ Pray, take a chair ;” for he was passionately fond of music, 
and he was beginning to feel an interest in the father of one of his favour. 
ite singers. ‘“ But lL am sorry to see the father of Paulina reduced to 
such extremities; what has brought you so low ?” 

“ Ah! that would be a long story,” returned the old man, “ which the 
signor would not care to be troubled with, Paulina left a daughter—a 
dear child—an angel of beauty like herself; and with a voice! . Ah, 
signori, if you had ever heard that voice! Paulina’s was fine; but if you 
had once heard my Nina's” c f : 

“ Whose?” cried Sir Henry, starting from his seat. “ Did you say 
Nina?” 

“ §i, signor,” answered the old man, stepping forward and looking 
eagerly in his face. “ Nina Marabini: for though her real name was 
Melloni, so we always called her.” 

“Then you are her grandfather, Giuseppe ?”’ said Sir Henry. 

“Tam,” returned the old man, dropping into a seat, and almost faint- 
ing from agitation ; “.where—where is my child ?” 

“ Your Nina is my wife, good friend,” said Sir Henry, giving him his 
hand kindly; ‘‘and glad she will be to see her grandfather. We sent to 
Spolete to inquire for you ; and enly last week Il received a letter from 
my agent, saying you had long left it.” 

We need not attempt to paint the joy of the meeting that ensued be- 

tween the old man and his darling ; and it is scarcely necessary to ex- 
plain, that the same fancy for being painted in the becoming costume 
they had formerly worn had influenced both the young women, and so vuc- 
casioned the resemblance between the pictures, and the subsequent 
happy discovery. Nina, who had been enticed out of the garden by 
Michelet’s inimitable flute-playing, and carried off to be educated for the 
stage, had never known her mother’s name, nor had she been acquainted 
with the fact of her having been an opera-singer—poor Paulina’: sad ex- 
perience, whatever it was, had given birth to the desire that her child 
should be kept in ignorance of these circumstances. Nina found herself 
the property of two strangers, who treated her kindly enough, whilst 
they had her taught to read and write, and procured her the first instruc- 
tions in singing and music, to which nearly all her time was devoted. 
At first she had grieved very much at the separation from her grandfather 
and grandmother, which, however, she was told had been effected in that 
manner with their entire concurrence and approbation, in order to spare 
the pain of parting; and that, by and by, she would see them again. 
Young memories are short, and young tears soon dried. Nina delighted 
in music, and her joy in it ere long consoled her; and as she worked con 
amore, she became in due time a most accomplished singer. When the 
period arrived that she was to be produced, her master, who was very 
proud of her, gave a select soirée, to which he invited a few distinguished 
persons to hear her, amongst whom was Sir Henry Massey, who hap- 
pened to be at the time in Paris. Her extreme resemblance to the lost 
favourite Puulina Meiloni, whom many of the company remembered, 
struck every one, Sir Henry, who was a man of five-and-thi'ty, amongst 
the rest ; and what with looking at her whilst this subject was discussed, 
and what with hearing her sing, he contrived to lose his heart to the de- 
bufante ; and having refunded to Herbois the cost of her education, in- 
stead of appearing on the stage, she became Lady Massey. 

As tor the miniature and the diamonds, they had, by a very ingenious 
process, become the temporary property of that capital dancer, Jack Pear- 
son, on the evening of the ball. They were traced to him, and recovered ; 
after which experience of his attractive qualities, George not only for- 
swore his acquaintance, but made some very vigorous efforts at self-re- 
form, which, after various alternations and relapses, terminated ultimately, 
to the infiniie joy of his mother, in a very satisfactory degree of amend- 
ment in his own character and conduct. 

——@—__ 


Piscellancous. 


Extraorpinany Tree.—Dauring a late heavy storm a portion of the 
famed lime tree at Neustadt, in Wurtemburg, was blown down by the 
wind which prevailed. This tree, which was planted more thau five 
hundred years ago, is thirty-six feet in circumference at the base, ard 
the twelve main branches of this gigantic trunk were as thick as oak 
trees, being more than six feet in circumfereace. These twelve branches 
thickly covered with foliage, formed a circumference of 450 feet, aad 
rested upon 115 props, which, since the year 1554, were for the most 
part set up by noblemen, bishops, and other persons of distinction. The 
trunk of this once majestic tree is now standing a mournful wreck of its 
ancient beauty. 


Stampep Leataer Decorations.—The process is simple; the leather 
is first subjected to the action of steam in a metal trough, which renders 
it susceptible of very minute impressions. The design it is to assume is 
formed in a metal mould, and into this the leather in its most “ pliamt 
hour” is forced by hydraulic power. When removed from the mould, a 
little water-colour and varnish, it may be, bring it to the tint of either old 
or new wood-work ; orit will receive such other ainting or illumination 
as may be desired. Works of considerable magnitude have been execut- 
ed in the shape in furniture, as well as decorations, including much for 
her Majesty. The Ascending Room of the Colosseum (few people detect 
it) is fitted up in this manner; and further, the material is now bein 
applied extensively in the enrichment of, book-bindings.— The Builder 


A Literary Suvcoter.—For some days past, the Octroi officers at 
the Barriere du Rowle remarked a man sitting in the far end of an om 
nibus regularly entering Paris with a parcel of newly-bound books on his 

nee. Conceiving that this regularity ia visiting Paris with the same 
quantity of books was suspicious, they requested him to alight, and on 
examining his parcel, discovered, that though the outside books were 
bona fide volumes, the inner ones were of tia neatly painted, containing 
each upwards of a litre of spirits of wine. Being pressed with ques- 
tions, he avowed that he had for a fortnight quitted Paris by the Barriere 


Are you the father of Paulina Mel 





SPEAK GENTLY. 


rr ying hw far 


8 !—let not harsh words mar 


n 
The good we might do here! 


Speak gently—love doth whisper lew 
The vows that true hearts bind; 

And ently friendship’s accents flow,— 
Affection’s voice is kind, 


Speak gently to the little child' 
Its love be sure to gain; 

Teach it in accents soft and mild ; 
Tt may not long remain. 


Speak gently to the young, for the 
Will bani enough 10 Samos . 
Pass through this life as best they may, 

’Tis full of anxious care. 


Speak gently to the aged one, 
Grieve not the careworn heart ; 

The sands of life are nearly run, 
Let such in peace depart. 


Speak gently, kindly to the poor— 
Let no harsh tone be heard ; 

They have enough they must endure, 
Without an unkind word. 


Speak gently to the erring—know, 
They must have toil’d in vain; 

Perchance unkindness made them so ; 
Oh, win them back again! 


Discovery or Manvsorirts.—The workmen while repairing some 


they discovered an old table, on whic 


hidden there in the days of the revolution* 


Parernat Dury.—The father who plunges into business so deeply that 
he has no leisure for domestic duties and pleasures, and whose only in- 


authority, or a surly lamentation over their intolerable expensiveness, is 
equally to be pitied and to be blamed. What right has he to devote to 
other pursuits the time which God has allotted to his children? Nor is 
it any excuse to say that he cannot support his family in their present 
style of living without this effort. I ask, By what right can his family 
demand to live iu a manner which requires him to neglect his most 
solemn and important duties? Nor is it an excuse to say that he wishes 
to leave them a competence. Is he under obl gation to leave them that 
competence which he desires? Is it an advantage to them to be relieved 
from the necessity of labour? Besides, is money the only desirable be- 
quest which a father can leave to his children?’ Surely well-cultivated 
intellects, hearts sensible to domestic affection ; the love of parents, and 
brethren, and sisters; a taste for home pleasures; habits of order, regu- 
larity, and industry: a hatred of vice and vicious men; and a lively sen- 
sibility to the excellence of virtue—are as valuable a legacy as an inheri- 
tance of property—simple property, purchased by the loss of every ha- 
bit which could render that property a blessing.—Wayland’s Morai 
Science. 

A Man.—The man whom I call deserving the name, is one whose 
thoughts and exertions are for others rather than himself, whose high 
purpose is adopted on just principles, and never abandoned while heaven 
and exurth afford means of accomplishing it. He is one who will neither 
seek an indirect advantage by a specious road, nor take an evil path to 
secure a real good purpose.—Sir Walter Scott. 

A Peasant Remepy.—The following curious prescription was present 

ed by a witty physician of Paris to the husband of a lady, who was suf- 
fering under melancholy and depression from the want of a fashionable 
wardrobe. The husband handed it to his wife unread, and requested 
her to send for the medicine. ‘ Prescription for Madame de S——: A 
decoction of fifteen yards of velvet: friction of the shoulders with new 
Cashmere shawls; a ¢isanne of several new bonnets; the whole mixed up 
with a vigorous stir of visites, and an infusion of pocket money to suit the 
taste of the patient.” 

An Irnisuman’s Purse.—One day last week ason of the Emerald Isle, 
on his way home from the harvest, entered the public house of a res- 
pectable widow at Gilmerton, and ca.led for a bottle of porter, which 

was broughtto him. From the external appearance of her customer, the 

hostess entertained but faint hopes of payment. Pat, however, drew 

from some part of his rags a thimble or ferule of a walking stick, and be- 

gan picking out a small round substance about the size of a pea, which to 

her astonishment, on being unfolded on the table, was a genuine one 

pound note, with which he requested the lady to pay herself. On her 

return her visitor was engaged unfolding another from the same _ reposi- 

tory, and proceeded to do so until they numbered five, when he inquired 

if she could supply him with silver for the whole, as Scotch bank-notes 

were ata discountin Ireland. Having received the silver he turned eut 

the foot of an old stocking, and deposited his treasure there, tying it up 

with a rope of straw, hanging it to his reaping hook, and throwing that 

over his shoulder, oxclaimed as he left the house, “ By my soul, they may 

search my person long ere my mo ney be found, but they will never ex- 

amine my hook.—Edinburgh Courier.” 


IntERESTING Discovery.—A fresco has been discovered in Exeter 
Cathedral; it isin the ambulatory, on the south entrance to the Lady 
Chapel. The greater part has been destroyed by an unsightly monument, 
butarich pavement is preserved, on which tbe lower portion of two 
figures (a bishop and a king) is visible. The former has a cope, the or- 
phery of which is embroidered with figures of saints, and a curious mitre 
lies at his feet. The latter has a very rich robe, lined with ermine, above 
his other vestures. This curions painting may, perhaps, represent an 
interview between St. Thomas a Becket and his Sovereign, Henry II. 
If so, it was most likely executed in the episcopate of Bishop Grandison 
(a.p. 1327-69) who was a warm admirer of the archbishop, and comme- 
morated him by a boss carved with his martyrdom, and placed in the 
western part of the nave; or the fresco may represent King Edward IL., 
with bis treasurer and favourite prelate, Walter Stapieton. These, how- 
ever, are but conjectures. Tracings have been made in case the painting 
should suffer from exposure.— West Briton. 


Tue Surname or Stuart.—It has been asked, which is the proper 
way of spelling the surname Steward? But the question, it would ap- 
pear, isnot so easily answered, seeing we have about thirty different 
ways on record, and in English, Gaelic, Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, 
and Dutch, as follows ;—1, Steward; 2, Stewart; 3, Stewartt; 4, Stuart; 
5, Stuard; 6, Stuarde; 7, Steuard; 8, Steuart; 9, Steuert; 10, Stewort ; 
11, Steort; 12, Steubhard; 13, Steubhart; 14, Steubhartt; 15, Stiubhart; 
16, Stevyard ; 17, Stiurt; 18, Stoward; 19, Stuyard; 20, Stwyarde; 21, 
Styward; 22, Stuardus ; 23, Seneschallus; 24, Estuard; 25, Estuardza; 
26, Stivard ; 27, Stivardi. We have lately seen an ingenious attempt to 
settle “ the right etymology of the surname Stuart,” where it is contend- 
ed, and with mach plausibility, that it is “S—den—ard’’—the Lord High, 
that is, the lord next to the King in power. But we must leave the mat- 
ter to those better acqainted with the Gaelic language than we are.— 
Caledonian Mercury. 





de l’Ewile and entered it by the Barriere du Roule, each time introduc- 
ing spirits of wine without paying the duty. He was placed at the dis- 
posal of the officers of justic.— Galignant’s Messenger. 


Womas’s Tewrex.—No trait of claracter is more valuable in a female 
than the possession of a sweet temper. tome can never be made happy 
without it. [t is like the flowers that spring up in our pathway ; reviving 
and cheering us. Let a man go home at night, wearied aud worn by the 


toils of the day, and how soothing is a word dictated by a good dispo- 
sition! It is sunshine falling on bis heart. He is happy, and the cares 
of lifeare forgotten. A sweet temper has a soothing intluence over the 


minds of a whole family. Where itis found in the wife and mother, you 
observe kiadness aud love predominating over the natural feelings of a 
bad beart. Smiles, kind words, and looks, characterize the children, 
and peace and love have their dwelling there. Study, then, to acquire 
and retain a sweet temper. [tis more valuable than ‘gold ; it captivates 
more than beauty ; and to the close of life it retains all its freshness and 
power.—Lady's Newspaper. 


| 
Wreck or tue Sarre Starkart, anp Loss or THE TROPHIES OF THE | 
Meanee War—The India mail brings intelligence of the complete wreck | 
of this vessel, laden with 103 brass guns and other military trophies taken 
in the Meanee war. She had been chartered by the government for the 
especial purpose of conveying the guns to England. On the 28ta of July 
when off Middleton Point near Sangor, she unfortunately missed staysand 
drove on to a reef, where she eventually fellover on her broadside, and 
becamea wreck, After considerable difliculty,and work of several days, 


process, whic nh doubtless would occupy much time. The remainder of 
the cargo i8 irrecoyv erably lost. 

ANoNyMOUS CorResponpENce.—Of all detestable things this is the most 
odious :—Friend may censure friend, toe may vent his spleen, bat let it 
never be done under the cover of anonymous writing. It is indeed a 
sneaking world, a cowardly world, for it kills more from behind a shelter 








than it dare attack in the open plain: but what dear ties have either been 


nineteen guns were fished up. To get at the others it was proposed to | 
destrvy the wreck by tiring canisters of powder by means of galvanic 


wainscotting in the mansion of Mr. C. Bathurst, of Sydney-park, Glou- 
cestershire, in removing one of the poaels, fell upon a recess, in which 

p were laid several books of the 15th 
century, a pile of manuscript sermons, many of which had been preached 
before crowned heads, a silver chalice, which appeared as though it had 
been burnt, and an old newspaper. The mansion was formerly in the 
possession of Sir John Wintour, a distinguished Catholic and Royalist, in 
the time of Charles I.; so that in all probability the documents were 


tercourse with his children consists in a brief and occasional word of 


November 6 


sundered or loosened by this fiend of mischief; what h f 1 blighe 
ed, what deeds of charity delayed, what virtues, the ae alti and 
dignifying to human nature, sullied, by this foul invisible spirit! Friend- 
ships over which time could exercise no control,—which distance or 
poverty could not shake or alter,—have been for ever chilled by i hey 








or completely destroyed by anonymous malice. Neither shal be 
wholly guiltless who believe these secret calumniators of a man chatac- 
ter. Truth, let it be remembered, requires no covert, no alteration of 
garb, for how possibly can it assume a lovelier one than its own? Burn, 
then, these unauthorized epistles ; look for the signature before you glance 
at the matter; and thus this enemy of truth and plain dealing (for such 
is the anonymous correspondent) will be foiled in his attempt to pervert 
mnocence, and your own bosom will still have the satisfaction of thinking 


well of those friends and neighbours whom this demon of mischief would 
destroy.— Waller Kemp. 


Time is like a ship which never anchors: while I am on board, I had 
better do those things that may profit me at my landing, than practise 
such as shall cause my commitment when I come ashore. Whatsoever I 
do, I would think what will become of it when it is done. If good, I will 
go on to finish it; if bad, I will either leave off where I am, or not under- 
take it at all. Vice, like an unthrift, sells awa 


, , 4 i the inheritance, while it 
is but in reversion : but virtue, husbanding all things well, is a purchaser. 
Those who 


o place their affections at first on trifles for amusement, will 
find these trifles become at last their most serious concerns. 


Taste and elegance, though they are reckoned only among the smaller 
and secondary morals, yet are of no mean importance in the regulation of 
life. A moral taste is not of force to turn vice into virtue ; but it recom- 
mends virtue, with something like the blandishments of pleasure. 

He whose heart is not excited upon the spot which a martyr has sancti- 
fied by his sufferings, or at the grave of one who has largely benefited 
mankind, must be more inferior tothe multitude in his bes | than he 
can possibly be raised above them in his intellectual nature. 


Trust him little who praises all, him less who censures all, and him 
least who is indifferent about all. 





NATIONAL LOAN FUND 
, LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

A SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN,’ 

(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 
CAPITAL £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000, 
Besides a reserve fund (from surplus premiums) of about $185,000. (Part of the capital is 
invested in the United States.) 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq., George-st., Hanover-sqoare, 
Chairman ofthe Court of Directors in London, 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
(Chief Uffice for America,74 Wall-st)—New York. 
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Pamphlets, blank forms, table of rates, lists of Agents, oe. he obtained ar thn thief 
Office 74 Wall-st, or from either of the Agents throughout the United States, and British 


North American Colonies 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
» tor the United States and B: N. A. Colonies 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th 
This tne, foeket ill bh ft 1 of foll 

is line of pckets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing peaees ly from New ten 
on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th ofevery morth, from London on the 5th, 13th, 21st, and 28th. 
and Portsmouth onthe Ist, 8th, 16ih, and 24th, ofevery month th 4 


aug 28. 








yh roughout the year, 
Ships. Masters. jDays of omen from New, Days ot Sailing from 
ork. London. 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold,Jan. 8, May 8, Sept. 3 Feb. 28, June 28, Oct. 23 
St. James, oh Oo ¢ 16 Mar. 5, July 5, Nov. 5 
Toronto, 1. Pratt, 9 “8, ¢ Se i ee 1s 
Switzerland, A. T. Fieicher, ‘Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1° « = *§ Oo. ge 
Mediator, D. L. Stark, = y =<. 2 3 ¢* 8 ¢§ Bs 8 
Quebec, J. H. Williams,| “ 16, se 36, ‘* 16 April 5, Aug. 5, Dec. 5 
Victoria, E. E. Morgan,; “ 24, “24, om hr ee eS 
Independence, W.R. Bradish,|Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1| “ a, «"o, «© 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, i “e § 8 «© 26s alg Se 
Wellington, Cc. Chadwick, “« 16, “ 16, ‘6 16|May 5, Sept. 5, Jan. & 
Marg. Evans E. G. Tinker, : oe , Sh, fe oe Ss 13, “ I 


Prince Albert, ¥F.R. Meyer, /Aprjl 1, " , 2 
Ame. Eagle J.M.Chadwick,, “ 8, ‘ 8, « gi « 99, « gg «6 gg 
Rob’t, Peel, D. Chadwick,, ‘* 16, “« 16, * W6\June 5, Oct. 5, Keb. & 
Westminster, H. R. Hovey, wo oe S gp e+e ss: ee = 
Gladiator, R.L. Banting, Jan 1, May i, Sept 1 “on “2, * ‘a 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navie 
gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de= 
scription. 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, foreach adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letters. parcels, or packets, sent py them, unless fy bar Bilis of Lading are igned . 
for, Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 Souh-sreet, 
GRINNELL. MINTURN & CO 78 South 
sept 11, 1847. and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


RATISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 wa 
and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 














| 
} 
| 
} 


ibernia, 
Caledonia, .. 
Britannia 
Cambria, 


--Capt. Alexander Ryrie. 
-Capt Edward G. Lots, 
-Capt. John Hewitt, 

-Capt. CharlesH. E. Judkins 
+ Capt. William Harrison, 

ia Haiifax, as follows. 











Acadia,.. 
Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, 


FROM BOSTON _ FROM LIVERPOOL 
Hibernia, on the 18th October, 1847. Cambria, on the 4th Oct., 1847 
Cambria “ Ist Nov., 1847, | Caledunia, “* 19th Oct.. 1947, 
Cal donia, “ 16th Nov 1547. Britannia, “ 4th Nv., 1847. 


Britannia, “ Ist Dec., 1847. Hibernia, ‘ 19th Nov, 1847. 
Passengers’ baggage must be on board the day previous to the steamers sailing. 
Passage money. From Boston to Liverpool, $120. From Boston to Halifax, $20. 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons. No berth secured until paid (or. 
Notreight except specie received on days of Sailing. 

For frefi ht or passage, or any other information, apply to 

D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Agent, at HARNDEN & Co’s., Nu. 6 Wall-steeet. 

Ce” In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, a cone 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a line between 
Liverpool and New York direct The steam ships for this service are now being builts 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start under the 
new contract. The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months, and every 
tortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between Lirer- 


pool and Hatifax avid Boston,ead between Liverpool and New York. 
The four Steam Ships now building are c 

be America The Niagara 

“  Canrda ‘* Europe. 


oct 16. — an 


EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—1 be Proprietors of we sev 
N val Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool beve arranged for their sail 
ing from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st, and 26the every month ; these ships 
succeed each other ip the following order, viz. :-— 





Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
YN April 21, Aug. 21 Dee. 21 
New World, Skiddy March6, July 6, Nov. 6; Apri » Aug. 21, Dee. 
John R.Skiddy, Luce, oe Ey oy ere “« 96, * 96, « gg 
Fidelia, Yeaton, “se *§ B Sept. ) Jan. % May i 
Hottinguer, Bursley. - me % Bee a ee ’ ss a a 
Roscius. Eldridge ‘ss, * B, “mms, <** ii, ll, n 
I. Wright, (n) Marshall, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Aprill; “ 16, “ 16, “ 16 
Ashburton, Howland, fs * 6, “ 66 | “4 21, be 21, 7 2 
West Point, (n) Allen, “ei, * i, “« i] 26, a 26 
Yorkshire, Bailey, «nm, * H, “ 16) Oct. 1, Feb. m June 1 
Liverpool, Bidriage, od 21, “ ai, ~ 31 ol & ~ 1 oe A 
Siddo . ° ’ » 
Columbia, Furber, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1) “ 16, “ 16, « I 
Patrick Henry, Delano , * ©, “« 6 4 21, A 2i, 4 2i 
S. Whitney, Popham, ss an, -** ae? | 6 26, 26, Dy 
Tiew York Cropper, “16, * 16, “ 16 Nov 1, March 1, July 1 
Q. of the West, Wondhouse, om, * OL” *' a a! 6, > 6, he 16 
Sheridan, Cornish, “3, *«§ 8 ¢ ec ii, a ll, * 
Oxford, Goodmanson,Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 | . 16, Y 16, - i 
Henry Clay, Nye, ee eee Teo Ue 
Waterloo, Alien, “ MB, © «Bb, “ 1 26, 2, *§ 
Cambridge, Peabody, “Mm *§ Bw * 6 Dec. 1, April i, Ang. 1 
Constisation, pristen, = b , = z ’ “ = ~ 18° ra Ry -~ s 
i ras. ) " ’ 9 
tt Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 eg, * i ¢* BB 


.se ships are altofthe largestclass,and are commanded by men of character and exe 
sue Their cabin ee eaintations are all that can be desired pm of splendoar- 
comfort, and cortvenience, and are furnished with every descriptuou o 
kind. Punctvality in the days of sailing will be eed adhered to. 

ice t iverpool,...cerseceseeeeees le 
Prise Of PENS rom tt wo New bg le =< 
he ships Oxford, Montezuma, I. Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire elia, 
Aeeiridge,and New York,” GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL... ¥s 
: BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpooi. 
ips S. Whi w Poirt, Waterloo, and John R. iddy 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, West ont KERMIT, N.Y. > 
T, & J. GANDS & CO., Kiverpool. 
3 ius, Si idan and Garric 
Agents for skips Roscius, Stttens, Chea and ONS > CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
i w Liverpool, Hottinguer, and Constitution 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Se DHULL LMINTURNG toe orks 
FIBLDEN. SROTHERS & CU., Liv -rpool. 
a N burton, Patric enry, and Henry Cliy, 
ee eT WoHINN ELL, MINTURN. & CO., 78 South-st., New York 
jul 31 CHAPMAN, BOWMAN, & CO.Liverpool. 
MACKETS FOR HAVRE, [Secon ‘ Line.}—The ships of this Line will hereafter leave 
“New York on tie Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows: 
From New York, from Havre. 


stores of the 











Ist. Jan. MayandSept Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th of Feb, suse, aad 

ist Feb. Juneand Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16 Mare, Sty» and Nov. 

ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th fo ty Pe = — 

Ist April, Aug and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, ee Ah as man be t - 

The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining a that may A 
quired for comfort, The price of cabin passaye is $100 Passengers wae eo Heel 4 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goors intended for the 


| vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, frre from any other than the expenses ac- 


» i . » apply t 
veally Incurred on them For (reight oF Passage, SPAT," HINCKEN, Agents, 


o. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre 
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IRISH LANDLORDS. 
LORD DEVON AND THE LAND COMMISSION REPORT. 


: : er Majesty’s Commissioners of In- 
* ee a ee vo poet Practice in respect to the Occu- 

quiry into the state of the La Tieiee: Bo a8 ma. 

ation of Land in Ireland.” Part1l. London: beggs and Son, 
ee Street. Dublin: Hodges and Smith, Grafton Street. 8 vo, 

eng From the Dublin University Magazine. . 
F ; gest now published contains matter, it must be con- 
She See 2 ee sented 9 as even its table of contents gives assur- 
, Besides the prefatory notice from the Earl of Devon, and an in, 
the editors, oe selaaien of i and re 
3 : of evidence, illustrated by well-chosen extracts, 
a one aubjects following :—‘ 1. Agriculture. 2. Draining and Subsoil_ 
i 3. Farm buildings. 4. Compensations for tenants’ permanent im 
a yements. 5. Capital. 6. Tenure. 7. Tenant-right, or sale of good 
Fill 8. Agrarian Outrages. 9. Farmers. 10. Size of Farms. 11. Sub- 
division of Farms. 12. Consolidation of Farms. 13. Labourers. 14, 

Con-acre. 15. Allotments. 16, Waste Lands and Emigration. ‘. 

The prevailing impression left on the mind after a perusal of the chap- 
ters in which these grave tupics are discussed, is one ol deep but not hope- 
less alarm. The evils of our condition are unsparingly enumerated and 
described; the dangers inseparable from such a state of things are set 
forth faithfully, and without exaggeration ; and a monitory tone pervades 
the whole performance, urging upon all who have wisdom to advise, and 
will to sacrifice and endure, the necessity of devising and adopting, with- 
out delay, such measures, protective and remedial, as may prevent a fatal 

tastrophe. ‘ 

“The digest opens spiritedly and well. The editors address themselves 
at once to the matter of most concern, and show that the great rule of 
composition is universally applicable. In truth and fiction, in works of 
instruction as well as in those of fancy and taste, the author willbe wise 
who plunges at once “ in medias res,” as the editors of the Digest do in 

e following, their opening passage -— 

" Page 1—* The whale of that mem mass of evidence taken by the Com- 
missioners in reference to the mutual relation existing between the pro- 
prietors and occupiers of land in Ireland, is at once conclasive, painfully 
interesting, and most portentous 1n its character. “ae 

«It proves that the safety of the country, and the respective interests 
of both thus > classes, call loudly for a cautious but immediate adjustmeat 
of the grave «:estions at issae between them In every district of the 
country we | that a widely-spread and daily-increasing confusion as 
to the respoctiv® rights aud claims of these classes exists 5, and it is im- 
possible to ‘ the conviction, that unless they be distinctly defined 
and respects, i social disorder and national inconvenience must 
inevitably be onsequence. : 

“ It appears the other band, that the tenant claims what he calls a 
tenant right in (vo land, irrespective of any legal claim vested in him, or 
of any improvement effected by him; that the value of this claim is es- 
timated at different rates in different localities ; that it is rather openly 
admitted or silently acquiesced in by the landlords in some districts, 
whilst it is considerably restricted or absolutely denied by others. 

In the north of Ireland this system is pretty generally either author- 
ized or connived at by the landlord ; and it is not uncommon for a tenant 
without a lease to sell the bare privileges of occupancy or possession of 
his farm without any visible sign of improvement having been made by 
him, at from ten to sixteen, up to twenty and even forty years’ purchase 
ofthe rent; and the comparative tranquillity ofthat district may, per- 
haps, be mainly attributable to this fact. ; : ; 

Page 2.—* In the north, where it is permitted, agrarian crimes are 
rare. In other places, where it is resisted, they are of common occur- 
rence.” 

The apprehensions expressed by the editors are not chimerical, nor did 
they over-estimate the importance of having the great question which 
arises out of the occupation of land, wisely and justly settled. The ten- 
ant has a moral right to be recompensed for his permanent improvemenis. 
To convert the morai right into a iegal, would be desirable for all parties 
concerned: and when terms of compensation can be a:ranged, such as 


ance. 
troductory chapter by 


will apply to the great variety of cases which are to be considered, we | 


shal! be rejoiced to see a law enacted which shall be respective alike 
of the lanuiurd’s title and the tenant's interest. Bat we do not tike to 
see laws passed which seem framed for the encouragement of litigation, 
and we are therefore desirous that no law on tenaut-right or compensation 
for improvement shall be framed in a hurry. , 

The subject of tenant-right is discussed at large in a subsequent chap- 
ter, in which its advantages, inconveniences, aud dangers are faithfully 
detailed. ‘There is, however, one opinion of the editors which we would 
be slow to adopt, and we state our objection to it here, because we are 
aware that it has very general acceptance among those who are esteemed 
authorities on questions arising out of the social state of Ireland. The 
‘freedom of the north from agrarian outrage,” is ascribed maiuly to the 
acknowledgment of the tenant right in the province of Ulster. This we 
believe to be a very erroneous judgment. The facts are admitted, that 
Ulster is tranquil, and that the custom of tenant-right prevails there, but 
we are persuaded that the prevalence of that custom is rather a proof 
than a cause of the tranquillity which it has not the power to disturb. 
We believe that “ tenant-right” is a result from the state of society in 
the north, and are persuaded that so far from conducing to the tranquillity 
of other parts of Ireland, it would be an element of disorder and confu- 
sion wherever the ameliorating influences of Ulster were not exerted up- 
on it. Inthe transfer of farms in the north of Ireland, it is to be remem- 
bered that the landlord exercises a veto upon the nomination of a succes- 
sor, aud pronounces on the amount of purchase money. The latter exer- 
cise of authority may not be absolute; by collusion between the outgoing 


and incoming tenant it may be evaded, but the former power gives as- | 


surance against every gross abuse of privilege. Could such a power be 
exerted in any district where there was not the security which prevails 
in Ulster? Dare a landlord in various parts of the south or west prose- 
cute the inquiries and exercise the authority essential to the safe indul. 
gence of the tenant-right? We would not advise such boldness. In 
truth, tenant-right is a stringent test of the state of society where it is 
admitted. The constitution to which it does not prove fatal must be 


sound. In the north it bas been the natural growth of mutual good un- | 


derstanding aud good offices between landlord and tenant, of an improv- 
ing intercourse, cultivated under favourable circumstances and amid 


most remunerative operations wherever they have been oppieds that 
these operations have been, as yet, introduced but to a very limited ex- 
tent. 

“ That the mass of the lands is neld by small working farmers. 

“‘ That the small farmers and labourers are, for considerable portions 
of the year, in search of employment which they cannot obtain. 

“bat the most valuable crops and the most profitable rotations cannot 
be adupted on wet lands, &. &c. 

Page 16—“ Many witnesses attribute the general apathy in farmin 
improvements to a wan: of knowledge amongst the farming classes; an 
they recommeud, as an obvious remedy, the extension of agricultural so- 
cieties, on an improved principle of action, throughout the country. 

Page 77—“ The evidence given upon drainage may be divided into two 
classes. First, that which refers to opening the great drainage basins of 
the country, by deepening and widening rivers, and cutting general 
water-courses, with a view to relieve entire districts or considerable 
tracts of land from constant submersion or occasional inundation, and like- 
wise to facilitate the second class of drainage, which consists in relieving 
individual farms and fields from superfluous moisture. 

“The first class, or general drainage, having been placed under the 
particular charge of acompetent public department, armed with the re- 
qguisite legisiative powers, the attention of tue Commissioners appears to 
have been given more particularly to the second branch of the subject, 
or farm drainage. And it is only requisite here to ebserve, that many of 
the objections made in the evidence, with respect to the rules under 
which the general drainage of the country was thea conducted, wonld 
not now be applicable, as the acts in force at that time have been consi- 
derably modified and amended by subsequent acts of parliament. 

“Itmay, therefore, be fairly assumed, that this most important branch 
of the subject is placed on a sound basis, and is receiving that close atten- 
tion from the able men charged with its superintendance, that shall in- 
sure the gradual removal of all that may yet appear objectionable in the 
details. 

“tis, no doubt, proved to be, in many districts, the essential prelimi- 
nary upon which the execution of farm drainage depends, 

“The testimony is quite unanimous—first, as to the great extent to 
which farm drainage is required in every district in Lreland; secondly as 
to the impossibility of introducing the improved and most profitable crops 
and modes of cultivation on wet lands, until such drainage shall have 
been effected; thirdly, as to the enormous profit attending such drainage 


nesses, based on their own practical experience, states that the whole cost 
of thorough draining their land has been paid back to them by the cun- 
sequent increase of crop, in periods from one to three years; and scarce- 
ly any witness who was examined calculates beyond seven years, the pe- 
riod required thus to bring back the amount he had invested in such an 
improvement. 

“The vital importance of the second consideration above stated, as to 
the impossibility of introducing the improved aud most profitable crops 
and mode of cultivation on the wet lands, until such drainage shall have 
been effected, has been fearfully increased ,since the Land Commission 
evidence was received. 

“It muat be kept ia mind, that since that period, the destruction of the 
general crop upon which the population depended for existence, has oc- 
curred. 

“ That this destruction has taken place under circumstances which 
must have warned discreet men against the risk of planting the potatoe 
extensively in future. 

« That there is no other crop which can be successfully instituted in 
the lands in their present state, by merely following the ordinary modes 
of tillage itting for such crops. 

** That, in fact, the Irish, or lazy-bed method of planting potatoes, sup- 
plied the most minute conceivable system of artificial drainage for that 
one crop, although the ground was not permanently drained by it; and, 
therefore, to insure the growth of any substitute, not being an aquatic 
plant, some similar precaution must be adopted, until the permanent 
thorough drainage shall have been effected. 

** That the most useful substitutes for the potatoe, as beet-root, mangel- 
wurzel, carrots, parsnips, and turnips, not only require that the land 
| should be well drained, but they likewise require that it should be much 





| more deeply moved, and more perfectly pulverized, than for potatoe cul- 
ture.” 

The fears expressed in the latter part of this extract will now perhaps 
be esteemed groundless by many, but they do not materially affect the 
value of the editor’s reasoning. ‘They merely show the species of uncer- 
tainty which attaches to that mysterious energy by which God causes his 
earth to give food for his creatures. “In his Lands are the issues of life,” 
and of all ‘* appertaining unto life ;” and, in his mercy, he makes us feel 

| our dependance on him, by so baffling human calc ulation as to keep per- 
| petually before us the imperfection of all finite and secondary causes. 

The obstacles to the prosecution of those works of improvement which 
the editors recommend as remunerative, are to be found mainly in the 
ignorance and the poverty of the people—want of security for the invest- 
ment of capital also proves a discouragement to the enterprises of some 
wealthy farmers. Landlords, it is manifest, should take a lead in the 
work of improvement wherever it is in their power, and, by due exertion, 
the funds placed by goverment at the disposal of the Board of Works, 
may be rendered available for their uses. The editors of the Digest have 
prefixed to their chapter on capital a valuable summary of evidence, from 
which we offer the following extracts :— 

Page 193—“ From the evidence given upon the subject of capital in 
Ireland, as applicable to farming purposes —its deficiency, the causes pro- 
| ducing that deficiency, and their effects, and the modes by which the va- 
rious classes seek to supply a remedy—the following appear to be the sub- 
{ stance of the most important statements adduced, viz. :— 
{ 
j 
} 





‘‘ That there is an absolute deficiency of capital amongst the farming 
class -s, for the profitable cultivation of their lands. 

“That this deficiency is increased by disinclination, particularly 
amongst the small farmers, to invest on their farms such money capital as 
they possess. 


operations—a profit so large, that the testimony of the most capable wit- | 


“POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGECNE. 


“ That the evils of loan-funds arise from the abuse and mismanagement 
of these institutions. 

“That if properly managed, and the loan only given for reproductive 
purposes, they may be most useful.” 4 

Itis not rash to affirm that many of the evils here alluded to might be 
corrected by combination among vigilant and prudent landlords, alive to 
their duty, and resolute to discharg it. And we would also observe, 
that, in estimating the capital at their disposal, its amount ought not to 
be computed by the sums they are uble to raise in actual money. Ina 
country where labour cau be made reproductive, wnatever may serve 
as wages of labour is capital, and the surplus produce of a farm may re- 
turn a far better ees if the payment be made in drainage of the held, 
than it could yield as money price in the market. We are no advocates 
for a general system of barter, aware, as all observant persons must bey 
that it affords opportunities of fraud ample enough to justify its name, 
but we feel that a name ought not todeter an upright and benevolent 
man from rendering the best service he can to bis impoverished and un- 
employed neighbours, and from turning the produce of his lands to the 
best account which circumstances place within his power, and of which 
justice would approve. It is quite true that the mealseller, as well as 
the usurer, may find his occupation somewhat abridged whenever the 
landlurd pays his labourers with food they have themselves helped to 
raise—it may be true that the harmonies of political economy may be for 
a while disturbed by a procedure notin keeping with the maxims of 
the day—and it is also true that the due distribution of the national 
wealth may be embarrassed and disordered by ajperseverance ia such ir- 
regularity ; but it is also to be borne in mind, that the emergency justi- 
fies, and, perhaps, demands, a departure from ordinary and traditional 
rules of action—that what landlords are to think of now is, how best te 
care for the immediate interest of their own belongings—how they are to 
sustain the enormous burdens cast upon them, and to overcome unex- 
ampled difficulties—how their tenants and labourers are to be preserved 
from pauperism. 

At such a time, a landlord should hold himself disembarrassed from all 
that does associate itself with his immediate duty. His care shouldbe now 
to make his estate productive to the highest degree of which it is suscep- 
tible, and to ensure to his tenantry the greatest possible extent of re- 
munerative employment. It will be a matter of individual concern 
whether this, his great duty, be more effectually discharged by bringing 
farming produce into the market, and money, as wages of labourers, 
ba or partly in lieaw of money payments. The circumstances of 
each locality will enable a prudent landlord to determine for himself— 
all we would urge upon him is this, that where the surplus produce of a 
harvest which has been blessed abundantly, can yield a better return for 





| years to come, when invested in drainage and other permanent improve- 

ments than it seems likely to yield in the grain market, no man should 
be deterred from following the course which seems wisest by the empty 
|outery against “ barter.” _— Political economy is, no doubt, wise in its 
generation. Where moral influences are deficient, it has its great advan- 
tage, but an upright and prudent landlord, a tenant industrious and 
honest, may find a course, which theory discountenances, to be, in many 
an instance, in its processes and results, the most commodious, the fairest 
and the most expedient. 

The division and consolidation of farms give occasion for two chapters ; 
although, properly speaking, they constitute the action and reaction of 
one subject. Tenants Lave unduly and injuriously subdivided—land- 
lords, of late, have endeavoured to set bounds to the evil, it is scarcely 
necessary to say with what result— 


“‘ Hinc exaudiri gemitus, et swva sonare 
Verberu : tum stridor ferri tractaque catenx.” 


“ This evil (subdivision of farms) is one difficult or almost impossi- 
ble to prevent. The parent, possessed of a farm, looks upon it as a means 
of providing for his family after his decease; and, consequently, rarely in- 
duces them to adopt any other than agricultura! pursuits, or makes any 
| other provisions for them than the miserable segment of a farm which he 

can carve for each out of his holding, itself perhaps below the smallest 
size which can give profitable occupation to.a family. Eachson, as he 
| is married, is installed in his portion of the ground ; in some cases even 
| the sons-in law receive, as the dowries of their brides, some share of the 
|farm. In vain does the landlord or agent threaten the tenant; in vain is 
| the erection of new bouses prohibited. or the supply of turflimited, The 
| tenant relies on the sympathy of his class to prevent ejectment, and on 
his own ingenuity todefeat the other impediments to his favourite mode 
of providing for lis family. 

“ The fear of this subdivision, and its ruinous consequences, appear, 
| from the testimony of many, to be the ptincipal causes preventing the 
| Brault vi leases, as the power of tue landlord w resist them, Ciougu al- 
ways insufficient, is considered to be much diminished where the tenant 
| holds a lease, no matter how stringent the covenants against subdivision 
| may be, it being stated that the difficulty of enforcing the covenants in 
| leases is in general very great. 

“It appears that subdivision is occasionally caused by the tenant sell- 
ing a part of his farm in order ‘o raise money for some temporary pur- 
pose.” —p. 418. , 

‘Instead of each sub-tenant or assignee of a portion of the farm re- 
ceiving his holding in one compact lot, he obtains a part of each particu- 
lar quality of land, so that his teuement consists of a number of scattered 
patches, each too small to be separately fenced, and exposed to the con- 
staat depredations of his neighbours’ cattle, thus affording a fruitful source 
of quarrels, and utterly preventing the possibility of the introduction ef 
any improved system of husbandry. A map of a townland, in which sub- 
| division upon this system has been in operation, is given below, and will 

explain more clearly than words the state of lands held in this way, or, 
| according to the provincial term, ‘ held in rundale.’ 
Wa Lord George Hill’s words, among other facts relating to rundale, 
} Stated that one person held his farm in forty-two different patches, and 
| at last gave up in despair of finding it; and that a field of half an acre 
| was held by twenty-two different persuns.’’—p. 419. 

‘Mach evidence of a most contradictory character was given upon the 
consolidation of small farms into large. Many statements were made of 











Page 194—** That the general methods for supplying the deficiency of | cases in which such consolidation had been effected; but these state- 
capital, are, for the larger classes of farmers, through the regular banks ; | ments were, in general, met by counter-statements, denying the general 
and, for the small farmers and labourers, through loan funds and local | truth of the accusation, or alleging great exaggeration init. Itseems to 
usurers. | be hardly the province of a digest such as this, to enter into the question 
| “That the rent is often paid by discounting three months’ bills, which | of the veracity of the witnesses in each particular case of alleged oppres- 
' are frequently renewed. 


1 ct é 1 ami sive consolidation, as these instances only affected the characters of parti- 
wholesome influences, and it partakes of the quatities of the condition ia | 


which it has crown; to transplant it without most careful preparation, to 
an uncongenial state of society, would be pernicious. It would be to in- 
troduce a new element of disunion and disorder where noxious things 
grow fastest. ‘Tenants would formchimerical estimates of its value ; land- 


lords would soon feel all its inconveniences. It would soon suggest ex- | 


cuses for postponing the payment of rent; would be appealed to as se- 
curity where loans were contracted ; would be looked to as the provision 
for children; and when the landlord sought to make it available for the 
paymeaut of arrears of rent, he would probably succeed in making or in 
exasperating 9s many conspirators, as the assertion of his right had dis- 
appointed expectants. If the system of the north is to be introduced 
into Manster, society must be prepared for it. The tenant-right should 
be regarded, not as a spevific, but a test; and instead of hoping to tran- 
quillize a distracted state of society by its admission, tranquillity must 
have been already induced and confirmed, in order to render the new 
element of disorder innocuous. t 

The chapters on agriculture and draining contain much useful informa 


tion, and are hopeful, eve: in their accounts of the extreme imperfection 


of our preseut agricultural system. The capabilities of improvement are 


proved to be great, and methods are shown by which our neglected re- | 
sources can be effectually developed. We have much to learn, and much | 


power, as well as scope, to improve. 
? : . . 
Page 13—* The general tenor of the evidence given before the Com. 
missioners, proyes that, with the exception of some districts in the north 
and some particular localities and estates, or individual farms in other 


parts of the country, the usual agricultural practice throughout Ireland is | 
That this last objection does not apply to the cases of labourers in 
| constant employment, of mechanics, or of those small farmers who can 


| 


| procure a constant market for their dairy produce. 


defective in the highest degree, whether as regards the permanent pre- 
paration and improvement of the land essential to successful tillage, the 
limited selection of the crops cultivated, or the relative succession and 
tillage of those crops, Butit likewise gives, at the same time, the en- 
couraging proofs, 


crops, these exertions have been attended with the most striking success 
, “ ‘T} ~ . : | ] 4 
Page 14—* It has been stated almost universally, throughout the evi- 


a 4 ~ = the lands in nearly every district in Ireland require drainage; 
t ;: > > co 
that the drainage and deep moving of the lands or subs iling have prove 


| 
aud profit. | 
| 
| 
} 


that where these exceptions exist, where judicious ex-| 
ertious have been made to improve the state and texture of the soil, and 
to introduce « more desirable and extensive selection- and rotation of | 


| can with truth be allowed to them is. 


“‘ That the bank interest on bills is generally five or six per cent., and 
| the rate charged for discounting, including the charge for stamps and com- 
| mission, amounts to 10 or 12 per cent. per annum. 
| ‘* That the more extensive farmers are those who chiefly, though not 
| exclusively, raise money at banks. : 
“That the agents or proprietors are frequently involved in these bill 
| transactions. 

“That the practice of borrowing from banks is very injurious to the 
tenants. 


ranges from 25 to 100 per cent. 

‘That local usurers are generally meal-mongers. 
‘That the borrower from the meal-monger frequently negociates his 
| loan by purchasing a certain quantity of meal on credit, at twice its value, 
| giving his obligation and security, and then selling it back to the usurer 

at the market price for ready money. One witness states that he has 
| known the same bag of meal to be sold and resold in this way to twelve 
Lor fiteen successive persons. 
Page 1¥6—* That ¥avious expenses, added to the loss of time incurred 
| by attendance at the loan-fund oJlice, iicrease the actual cost of loans 
very much above the rate of interest actually paid to the loan-office. 

* That the fines imposed on those who pay tueir instalments irregularly, 
| also much increase the burden. . 


not. i ‘poral 7 iat ' . 
not, in geucral, any teans of raising small sums of money at close inter- 
Vals. 


“ That to raise the instalments, farmers are sometimes obliged to sella 
small portion of turf, or potatoes, or to pawn their clothes. 
“That the existence of a loan-fund has been known to contribute to 
the prosperity of pawnbroking establishments, and of local usurers. 
“That the loau-fands give an opportunity of readily procuring money 
to meet temporary difficulties, and thereby foster improvident habits.” 
“ That, as loan-funds are usually constituted, the highest praise which 


that they are less immediately 
ruinous than private usurers 


| 
' . . ° 
; ‘** That the interest paid by the needy man to local usurers frequently | 


* That in addition to the loss of time incurred by paying weekly instal- 
| ments, that mode of payment is il! suited to sinall farmers, as they have’ 


cular individuals, and not the general question as relating to the country 
at large. It may suffice, that it appears that, in some cases, tenants have 
been ejected for the purpose of consolidating farms; but that there are 
few estates upon which evictions for this purpose have occurred, though 
on some of those few estates many tenants have been ejected. 

‘It appears, too, that in general, where such evictions have occurred, 
the ejected tenants owed considerable arrears of rent, which, in most 
cases, were remitted, and that some allowance in money or value was 
| made tothem. The farms, too, from which they were removed, seem 
to have usually been below the minimum size capable of affordiag a 
ay 9 or profitable and constant employment to an average faml- 
y."—p. 451. 


“ That class of consolidation which consists in giving to each tenant @ 
| compact equivalent for lands held in rundale or scattered lots, appears to 
be absolutely necessary before taking any other steps to improve an es- 
tate so circumstanced, or the condition of its occupiers. 
“ This, however, is a most difficult operation, in which the prejudice, 
the suspicions, the fear of losing by a change, ur the desire of obtaining 
| some undue advantage, unite the greater portion of the peasantry in resist- 
| ing almost any measure of the kind when proposed to them, although 
| they acutely feel the evils inflicted upon them by the randale system. 
* It is, however, possible to overcome these difficulties.” 


We pass over mach matter of which we freely acknowledge the im- 
portance, on the structure of houses, and the economy of house and 
| farm; but we cannot dismiss, without some notice, the chapter on agra- 
| rian outrages—ottences on which, because of the end to be attained by 
| them, the abhorrence of just men is not so severely visited, as on other 
crimes, and with which law seems disposed to deal with less than its 
characteristic rigour. According to some moralists, these outrages are 
|} the retributions of *‘ wild justice,” and, even in the opinion of the 

Messrs. Kennedy, they are the expedients of men who have suflered 
moral wrong to obtain some revenge, if not redress, for their sulfer- 





c 


} imgs s— 


| Hence we find, that for years past a systematic combinatioa of the 
working classes in Ireland has been in operation ; the main object of 
| which appears to have been to control! the legitimate management of 

property. ‘ 
‘It was not easy for a man when building a house, and thereby invest- 
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ing ti erty permanently in the land, to imagine that he had still in 
pot. -4¢f a pene’ title ; that he might with justice be removed at the 
end of that year, leaving his investment behind him; and that he was to 
think no more of the matter. F 
“As the principle affected the great mass of the people, all were in- 
ted in inventing a remedy. 
“a remedy oo asimple one. Failing that equitable settlement 
which was neglected by the lend proprietor, it was only requisite to ap- 
peal to Lynch law, and to extort a ao by intimidation from the in- 
coming tenant, with great injury to the latter, and through him to the 
proprietor.” 

The system of agrarian outrage is aspecies of Lynch law. Here the 
inquiry into its character and objects seems'to terminate. It isa law 
which pronounces sentence of death on various known otfences, which 
finds ministers in abundance ready to execute its will, and finds through- 
out the great mass of the people a favourable recognition of its authority. 
A phenomenon like this implies either such injustice in the system by 
which the country is governed, aa shocks the moral sense of men, or else 
the anticipation of some such revulutionary change in government or law 
as to excuse the adoption of those nefarious means by which it is to be 
effected. Wrong will excuse reprisal—hope of a successful issue may 
shield from general abhorrence the treacheries and barbarisms of un- 
avowed rebellion; if either of these principles be applicable to the agra- 
rian system, searching inquiry into its purposes, or the severity which 
will accomplish its extinction, are the more imperatively demanded, If 
the Lynch law of azgrarianism have its rise in the wrongs of labourers 
and tenants, let these wrongs have speedy and legitimate redress; let the 
wrong-doers be punished, and, if landlords are to blame, let them find 
that station cannot give impunity. If on the other hand, it appeared that 
agrarianism have no such palliative to plead for its enormities, is govern- 
ment to be supine, and legislature palsied, and law to be ill-administered, 
because perpetrators of the foulest crimes have succeeded in influencing 
public opinion by intimidation or corruption ? 

In the scale of crime, Tipperary, to which movements now in progress 
attract our attention, seem to have arrived at a great and unexplained 
preeminence. “ The speedily reported outrages throughout Ireland in 
1844,” according to Colovel Miller, Deputy Inspector-General of the Con- 
atabulary, “ as shown in bis return, give a total of 6,327, about one sev- 
enth of which oceurred in Tipperary alone—the number reported from 
that county being 908, vf which 253 (not quite a third) were agrarian 
The proportion, it will be seen, varies greatly in different counties. In 
Londonderry, it is oue to thirty-one; in Armagh and Mayo, as one to 
twenty six.’ ‘“ Even the temperance pledge,” he fears, “ had not op- 
erated as any check 10 outrage in Tipperary.” We offer no apology for 
presenting one passage from the evidence of this distinguished officee 
without abridgment. His opportunities of acquiring intelligence in the 
focus of agrarian outrage, render the testimony of more than ordinary 
importance ;— r ; 

“ Do you think that the prevalence of agrarian outrages in Tipperary 
arises from a great number of instances provoking those outrages, or 
from a more ready resentment onthe part ofthe people of any injury 
taey may sustain !—I am unable to assign a reason for the prevalence of 
crime in Tipperary beyond other counties ; but it would appear that in 
ail history Tipperary has been remarkable for the lawless character of 
its peasantry. I must observe, however, that the state of different parts 
of Tipperary bas varied greatly since my experience. The most dis- 
cabal nanan at present are Upper and Lower Ormond, and Owney 
and Arra; and these baronies about seventeen years ago, when my con- 
nection with the constabulary department commenced, were compara- 
tively tranquil, while other baronies, particularly Eliogarty Middle- 
third, and Clanwilliam, which are now in an improved condition, were 


in a state of great and alarming disorder. My duties were originally in | Fifty thousand a year would bea great addition to the annual relief of 


the South of Ireland ; and Tipperary, as one of the counties of the pro- 
vince of Munsier, of which I was inspector general, Was under my 
charge. 
“Are youenabled, from your experience, to assign generally the cause 
either of the disturbances in the one case, or of the tranquillity in the | 


other 1—I am quite unprepared to offer any explanation on the subject. | some intellect among our ofticials capable of conceiving and of dealing 
[ presume that the same causes are in operation in almostevery Larony with these large wants and great operations.—Spectator. 


of Tipperary, as in those baronies which ure at this momeutin the most 
disturbed state.”’ 

Colonel Miiler is right ; Tipperary has been always a puzzle. There | 
was once, indeed, an explanation, which might serve for its disorders ; 
but Camden has taken exceptionto it. “ Whereas,’ writes he, “ some 
of the Irish, and such as would be thought worthy of credit doe aflirme | 
that certaine men 1n this tract are yeerely turned into wolves; sucely I 
suppose it to be a meer fable.” Perhaps itis. Were it not 80, we could 
understand how crime shifted from district to district, as the Tipperary 
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men took their turns of undergoing ‘the wolfish metamorphosis. The | 
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mittee, whose characterand information are beyond question, describe 
some very prosperous settlements thus formed in New Brunswick. In 
one case, certain destitute emigrants who established a settlement in 
1839 are now the owners of property. And it is interesting to find that 
the Irishman, removed from his native condition of idle hopelessness to 
the sphere of colonial industry, becomes as good a settler as any. The 
Irish settlements are not behind others in prosperity or good order. 

The evidence places it beyond a doubt, that if railways were substita- 
ted for common roads, the same results would be attained with a propor- 
tionate rapidity and on a proportionate scale of maguitude. It is propos- 
ed to form a line of railway from Halifax to Quebec, which would pass 
through part of Nova Scotia, the centre of New Brunswick, and part of 
Canada. The fermation of a railroad on the American plan, for such re- 
gions, is by no means a work of such expense as one in England: the 
timber found and felled upon the spot is laid transversely to the height re- 
quisite for the level, and the railway thus goes upon an embankment con- 
structed with the cheapest of peubirtnie the refuse of the clearing. The 
railway will open a pathright through the province, and will facilitate 
the formation of settlements by:its sides throughout its length in New 
Brunswick ; besides the direct employment afforded in Canada and Nova 
Scotia, the railway will virtually call into living existence the dormant 
wastes of New Brunswick. It will supply a more certain path for much 
of the produce of Canada. It will politically bind the North American 
colonies together, and will strengthen their military tenure. But the 
point which just now most concerns us is the facility which the railway 
will afford for the process of settling emigrants from the pareut country. 
We have already seen that the common road-making' furnishes the main 
channel for absorbing about 5,000 emigrants yearly ; aud Mr. Perley, the 
government emigration agent of New Brunswick, estimates that if the 
great trunk railway, with some feeders which are already begun, were 
carried out, it would furnish immediate employment for 40,000 or 50,000 
emigrants within the year, or ten times the namber provided for under 
the present system. This is evidently no extravagant estimate. 

But, as Mr. Perley says, “emigration makes emigration;” and such 
employment on one great work would give an immense stimulus to 
other employments—to the fisheries of Prince Edward Island aud Nova 
Scotia, to the mineral works of Nova Scotia, to the shipping and trade of 
Halifax and St. John, to the agriculture of New Brunswick and eventu 
ally ot Canada; with the increasing resources of the colony, its own in- 
ternal process of extending the settlements would advance, its demand 
for immigrant labour would augment; and, in short, the active prosperity 
of the colony must advance in such an infinite number of aisles and to 
such an infinite extent, that Mr. Cunard is justified in saying that the 

reat railway might becume the primary meaus of providing for “ mil- 
ions’’ of settlers. 

Be it remembered that this is no mere speculation: certain of the data 
are fixed. The process contemplated is that which is already seen at 
work. ‘ Very destitute persons’—*“ paupers’”’—from England and from 
Ireland, have been settled on the land, and have become flourishing co- 
lonists within ten years, by the process of common road-making which 
is actually going on. The rule is, that if you make a read, you furnish 
work for emigrants, they settle un the land to which the road conducts 
them, and they flourish as colonists. That process is actually going on 
in New Brunswick at the rate of 5,000 emigrants a year. Bat the modus 
operandi is no mystery ; it is evident that its exteut is only limited by the 
want of disengaged funds for the purpose of road-making: supply the 
funds, and you may at ouce multiply the actual process tenfuld. The 
calculation that, with its great railway, New Brunswick could provide 
employment, subsistence, and settlements for 50,000 emigrants a year, 
is perhaps one of the most moderate estimates ever framed. 

But New Brunswick, to which we have for the present limited the 
consideration, is ouly one out of the large number of English colonies. 





ireland; aad it would be provided by only one of England’. cclonies, 
under a judicious system of public works as a preliminary to settlement. 
in the course of analyzing the report of Lord Monteagle’s committee, we 
shall show that other colonies can in like manner contribute to that re- 


] 
lief, with immense advantage to themselves, The sole want, then, is 
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LATER FROM EUROPE 








November 6 


A Naples letter of the 27th September gives these particulars of the 
armed insurrection which seems in progress. 

Andrew Romeo, chief of the hardy Calabrians, has beaten General 
Nunziante most scientifically, in drawing him on to the road to Monte- 
lone, and thus causing him to abandon his position, while Romeo open- 
ed to himself a route across the mountains of Cantaro, where are another 
body of insurgents. Romeo operated his junction with them, leaving in 
his rear General Satello who guarded the pass of Triolo. 

It is ascertained that at Aspromonte, the 8th of the line, forming part of 
the corps of Nunziante, was beaten and destroyed. 

The reformists are divided into three strong columns—the first because 
of its boldness, called the Legion of Death, and commanded by Longobe- 
ro, forms the advance guard ; the centre is commanded by Romeo, who 
has seized Margiana, the great depot of military arms and munitions; the 
rear guard is under the orders of Potino, wao is harassing the royal troops 
in order to leave greater freedom of action to the main force of the 
gga army, who are seeking to form a junction with the bands of 

eler. 

The only hope of the government is in the pass of Triolo, where Gen™ 
Satello isj already invested, as is beheved, by the three columns of the 
liberating army. 

The artillery detachment stationed at Margiana, joined the insurgents 
after the conflict at Aspromonte. 

The Augsburg Gazette gives Naples dates of 25th September, confirm- 
ing the state of affairs. 

_ ‘‘ Yesterday reinforcements were sent to Calabria with artillery. The 
insurgents are organized as guerillas. Among them are nambered 23 
guards of honour. 

A great excitement at Reggio induced the government to cause mer 
of large aye tad! with 15,000 ducats of revenue to be shot. The insur- 
gents have plenty of money, and observe excellent discipline. 

Cotton Sales at Havre.—5th,Oct.—84 bales Louisiana—92 @ 93, duty paid 
—24 bbls. Mobile—93, duty paid—10bbls. Georgia—90, duty paid.—6th 
Oct.—71 bbls. Louisiana—86 a 94, duty paid—11 bbls. Mobile—94—35 
bbls. Georgia—99. 

We are under the influence of bad news from England which reaches 
us daily, and causes an almost entire suppression of business in our 
markets. 

Letters from London, of yesterday, 5th Oct., speak of new failures, and 
numerous protests were made en the 4th, [Wejhad as late as this by the 
last British steamer, so that this is not news.) 

The Nouvelliste of Marseilles, announces that he bas received from Gib- 
raltar news from Africa to the 23d of September. Abdel Kader had 
fough a great battle with the troops of Morceco, under the walls of Taga. 
The Emir lost 4,000 men. Another paper pretends that this battle 
refersto thedestruction of the two tribes of Hachems and Ceni Hamer. 

Prince Louis Bonaparte has addressed a letter of thanks to M. Le 
Compte an ancient officer under the empire thanking him for the honours 
which he and his comrades paid to the ashes of the King of Holland and 
his elder son, lately interred at St. Len, on the 22d of September. 

The Canton of Lucerns is in a state of insurrection; also those of Fri- 
bourg, and the district of Romont, Gruyere, and the valley of Maverny. 

The Semaphore. of Marseilles, of the 6th instant, reports that the Frencla 
squadron was still beiore Naples on the Ist of October. 

It issaid that the Reformers of Naples have divided themselves inte 
three columns, the first division is called the Legion of Death, and forms 
the advance guard, commanded by Longobery. The centre is command- 
ed by Romeo, whe has seized upon Margiana, a large depot of arms and 
munitions of war, Tie rear-guard is under the command of Potino. The 
arti!lery troops on duty at Margiana joined the rebels after the noble ex- 
ploit of Aspromonte. The insurgents of Peane, in Abruzzes, have aban- 
doned their city, and retired to the mountains in imitation of those of 
Reggio. 

Lt 1s said that Navarre is in rebellion, and a la: ze body of troops are 
assembled, commanded by Baron Sofia. 4 

The official Gazette of M adrid, of the 4th October, publishes the royal 
decrees, accepting the resignation of the several members of the Sala- 
mauca cabinet, viz., Messrs Soyena, Costazar, Salamanca, Esrosura, and 
Soteto ; that is all the members of the cabinet, except Mesars. Cordova, 
Minister of War, and Olanaof Public Instruction. The same paper an- 
nounces the nomination of Arrazola to be minister of Justice. The Ports 
folio of the Marine is said to be offered to General A prez. These 
changes are, it is said, owing to intrigues in the palace, and proceed from 
the struggle of influences on an arena where al! is caprice and my 











By the French steamer Philadelphia. 


The French steamer Philadelphia arrived last evening at about 4 o’- 
| clock, having sailed from Cherbourg on the 10th of October. Onthe 
| 29th instant she put into Halifax for coal and sailed thence on Saturday 
| last. She brings thirty cabin passengars, and niaety-nine in the steerage. 
We are indebted to the officers for our papers, among which are Paris 


ambulatory character of agrarianism, however, is not contived to the | journals of the 10th. 


manifestations it makes in apy one part of Ireland. [tis a general and | 


The lates. intelligence from London is of 8th Oct., when it is said con- | 


; sh: ‘teristic “6 ; rateri encine of . ley : . . 
an alarming characteristic. ‘‘ Although this mysterious engine of secret | §dence was somewhat returning and the worst of the financial storm was 


combination,” said Chief Justice Bushe, in one of his admirable charges, 
“ shifted from place to place, continued to be wielded and worked by 
some invisible hand, from time to tin:e, now against one part of the island 
and pow against another, yet those who, have had the experience of many 
years of official and jadicial life, can assure you that it had never been 
able to stand against the venerable authority of the laws vigorously and 
if 3 
calmly brought to bear upon it.” Is this the exelanation of the migra- 
tory instinct er policy ofthe agrarian system? Is it‘ wielded and worked 
y I y 5 ) 
by some invisible hand,” and shifted from place to place, not capri- 
y ! 


thought have passed. | 
Of political intelligence the most important items seem to be the re- | 
modelling of the Spanish Cabinet under the influence of Narvaez, which 
is looked uponas favourable to the French and unfavourable to the British | 
views ; and the existence of something like a successful insurrection in | 
Calabria, which takes the name of the Liberty Army, and had gained | 
some advantages over the Royal troops of Napies. 
The Austrians still held the city of Ferrara, and had not given it up to 





cionsly, but of set purpose, to baffle inquiry and pursuit, to prevent con- 
spiracy from falling into desuetude and disarray, and at the same time to 
guard its mastery. Another character of the system, Chief Justice Bushe, 


in the charge already cited, has disclosed to us. “ I cannot recollect,” } 


said he,“ an insiance in the experience of many years (avd perhaps it 
is a formidable view of our sitaation). in which a man has been charged 
with an insarrectionary offence, whose crime could be traced to want or 
poverty. A similar testimony, we remember, was borne by the Right 
Rev. Dr. Boyle ; and Colonel Miller seems to coroborate the unsuspi- 
cious statements. “ It is,” he says, ‘‘ a curious circumstance, confirmed 
by the testimoney of those who are most experienced in such matters, 
that the periods in which the outrages prevail most entensively are not 
the periods in which the pupulation suflet most, either from the effects 
of an insuffcient harvest, or from other causes of privation. One reason 


for i e of outrage may > thinks, in the greater preva-| , , — . 
or increase of outrage may be found, he thinks, in the greater preva The steamer New York from this city had reached Cherbourg with the | 


jence of illicit distillation, when prices of grain are low; but his testi- 
mony to a fact is to be received with far more deference than his con- 
jectures of an explanation. 

Sennen “cena 


COLONIZING CAPACITIES OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 


There is a tendency, says Mr. George Pemberton of Canada, on the 
part of emigrants to pass from British North America to the United 
States ; and this proceeds from the greater amount of public works car- 
ried on in the United States. The experience of the British Provinces, 
taken by itself, goes to confirm the view. New Brunswick, with large 
natural resources, is not more contrasted with the United States in th 
backwardness which it exhibits as to the progress of settlement than it 
is in the paucity and simplicity of its public works; which are almost 
limited to indifferent roads. Yet such progress as it has made in the pro- 
cess of settlement has mainly followed the course of its road making. The 
subject derives peculiar interest just now from the project of forming a 
railroad to connect Halifax and Quebec, as a means not only of vastly im- 
proving the colony and the whole relations of the British North Ameri- 
cau colonies, but also of facilitating the settlement of large numbers of 
labouring emigrants from [reland. We quote in another part of our pa- 
per copious extracts from the report of Lord Monteagle’s committee ; 
they will be found to bear out the summary which we proceed to give. 

In the year 1844, the number of emigrants into New Brunswick was 
2,500 ; in 1846, 9,500. Of the larger number, about 4,500 passed on into 
the United States; bat still the increase in the number that remained 
was considerable. No difficulty was felt in providing for the increased 
number: various employments were brisk in the city of St. John; but 
the chief source of employment was the grant of £40,000 provided by 
the local legislature for road making. The effect of the road-making in 
a country like New Branswick, thickly wooded and mostly desert, is 
striking and instantaneous. By providing immediate employment for 
the emigrant, it attracts greater numbers to the spot; opening a way into 
the desert, it enables the settlements to be extended; and the produc- 
tiveness of the colony is directly augmented. Road making in New Bruns- 
wick forme a very appropriate occupation for the new comer: in the first 
instance, he is employed in kinds of earth-work with which he is fawili- 
ar at home; by degrees, in the winter season, he: becomes acquainted 
with the more arduous, more valuable, and better-paid labour of tbe axe ; 
next he gets to learn and to appreciate the opportunity offered to the ac- 
tual settler, and, withdrawing from the oc upation of a journeyman on 
the roads, he becomes a settler on the land ; making rvom for others to 
follow in the eame course. The witnesses before Lord Monteagle’s com- 


the troops of the Pope. 

| In France banquets in favour of Parliamentary reforms were all the rage, 
land the toasts and speeches inter pocula seem to be watched and chroni- 
, Cled as political events. 

| The Assize Court of Paris was occupied with the trial which is re- 
| ported at great lengthin the Paris journals, of M. de Beauvellor who 
| killed M. Dagarrier, one of the editors of the Presse,in a duel. He was 
tried for murder and acquitted—but subsequently having been called on 
the trial of one of the seconds—he is now charged with haviag sworn 


| falsely in that testimouy, and the falseewearing charged is to a very ma- | 


terial fact—viz. : that he had never tried the pistol with which he killed 


| his antagonist—it being one of the conditions of the meeting that both | 
| parties should be entire strangers to the weapons to be used. One pauper | 


states that he had been convicted and sentenced to eight years’ impri 
sonment. 





}sum of one hundred thousand dollars, which she carried out in coin, 
| 


i coin from this side. 


; London papers of the 8th were received in Paris. The monied con- 
| dition of London on that date was unchanged, and the decision of the 
Directors of the Bank at their meeting was earnestly looked for. 

The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce had sent a deputation to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to urge a relaxation of the restrictions of 
the Peel bank bill. 

Consols are quoted at 844, the closing prices quoted by the British 
steamer of the 4th ult. was 848, so that a fall of } had supervened. 

On the Paris Exchange on the 9th ult. the French funds declined, be- 

cause mainly of a rumour that had got into circulation that Mr. Baring 
nad obtained from the French Treasury a sum of eleven million francs in 
coin, to be sent to the aid of the London money market. 

The Paris quotations are for the 3 per cents 75 15, a decline of 15 cen- 
times; 5 per cents 114 55, a decline of 20 centimes. 


! 
| 


' 
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No new failure had occurred on the 7th in London but that of Mr. 
| Von Teller, the Portuguese Consul.” 
| The Chronicle of the 8th stated that a merchant in Paris had received 
| information from the East Indies of the failure of an Enelish house at 
| Calcutta for £560,000. ‘ P 
In Spain, Narvaez has triamplied, and a new ministry formed by him 
was adopted by the Queen on the night of 3d Oct.—and the decree dis 
| placing M Salamanca and his c ‘leagues was published in the official 


Gazette of the 4th—the annunciation in which was the first intimation 
the displaced ministers received that they were in any danger—so sudden 
was the Queen’s decision. 
iialy.—Letters from Ferrara of 1st October, received in Paris, are 
silentas to the ramoured retirement of the Austrians from that city. It 
seems certain, therefore, that the forts have not as yet been banded over 
to the papal troops. > 
The condition of Naples is represented as that of a besieged city. A 
letter says.—‘‘In the evening one meets only patrols, and guardsmen on 
foot and on horse-back,—all having orders to fire upon any one uttering 
| any cries of liberty. Yesterday all the troops were under arms, and all 
gnardsreinforced, At the palace the artillerists were at their posts with 
lighted matches. The students are in a state of the greatest exaspera- 
tiun—they are prevented from receiving letters or money from home, 
and are refused permission to return home.” 





| which was looked upon with satisfaction as indicating a returuing tide of | 


We find in the Patrie Paris paper of the evening of the 9th this para- | 


al 


tery. 

The governments of Lucerne, Berne, Zurich, and other Cantons, are 
earnestiy engaged in military preparations, in view of the critical sita- 
ation of affairs. The majority of the Cantons haveagreed to send in front 
of the tederal army Commissioners, who are to use their utmost efforts to 
bring about conciliation, and prevent if possible, a hostile collision. The 
army will await the result of their peacetal endeavours, and if unsuc- 
cessful, it will instantly cruss the frontiers. 

Paris, Oct. 10. 

News from London this morning continues unfavourable. Although 
the Bank of England has consented to reverse her decision to make no 
more advances whatever upon public stocks, yet she has only commenc- 
ed to accept of such in a very restricted manner, and only to some of the 
more privileged houses. 

For the rest, the failures continue at Manchester. Four new ones are 
reported, viz. : 

Jersey & Co.,, liabilities £500,000. 

James & Nephew, £22,000. 


Higgins and Sons. 

Liabilities of the last two houses not given. 

Portugal.—There has been a meeting of the ministers of England’ 
| France, and Spain at the residence of the Minister of Foreign Affairs? 
Baron de Lutz, who thanked them for the assistance they had rendered 
| the government against the efforts of the oppositi n. The Baron as- 
sured them it was done in memory of the four measures, their assistance 
| had enabled him to carry out. 

Ist. The security of electors to vote with entire freedom of opinion. 
2d. A register of all the electors entitled to a vote , 

3d A register of all the electors of municipalities by the municipal au- 
| thorities, and not by special committees as heretofore. 

| 4th. The prorogation of the Cortes on the 2d of May next. Such proro- 
gation being contrary to the Charter, Baron de Lutz inquired if it met 
| the concure nce of the Plexipotentaires, who replied that it did not. After 
considerable discussion it was decided to publish the decree of the 27th 
| of September. 

|  dtaly.—Accounts from Ferrara to the 27th of September, announce the 
introduction into the city, by the Austrian government, of muni- 
| tions of war. But rumours were current at Rome of the probable 
withdrawal of the Austrians from Ferrara,and the Austrians agreed to 
give the Pontifical government possession of two forts in the city. 

The Custom House at Plaisance refised to permit the passage of muni- 
} tions of war for the Roman army; andthe Austrian government has 

prohibited the introduction of portraits, statues, or medallions of the 
| Pope. 
| A Frenchman writes from Rome, Sept. 17th, 1847. The Prince of 
Canino, after returning from his reyelutionary campaigns in Venice, has 
been put under arrest by the Pope. It is said thai the object is an im- 
quiry relative to his conduct at the hotel of the Piedmont ambassador. 
It will be seen that he is the husband of the Princess, who alone, of all 
| the ladieain Rome, had honoured by her presence the Consistory of the 
Queen and the soiree of our ambassador. 

Great excitement existed in Reggio in consequence of a propri 

18,000. ducats, being shot byythe government. The insurgents have 
an abundance of money and observe strict discipline. The troops bad mes 
| with considerable loss, although no formal engagement had oc« ured. 
The whole family of the Romeos, consisting of seven, take part in lhe 
insurrection, and an ex-colonel of that name acts as com mandant. 


j 
| 
| 
| Bradley & Parker. 
| 
| 


‘ 
j stor of 
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Subsidies had arrived from Italy. The City Guards of Naples have 
acted with more vigour than the royal troops. 
Great excitement exists in the province of Molise. % 
At Rome, the Prince of Syracuse, brother of the King, £4Ve 4 good ail- 


ner,-at which the sympathisers with the revolutionists of Sicily cairied 
their enthusiasm so far, that the Minister of Naples withdrew from the 
banquet, highly offended. . ' 

The death of Gen. Nunziante is announced. Naples is comparatively a 
besieged city. In the evening nothing but Gendarmes is met, who are 
ordered to fire upon the people at the first ery of liberty. : 

The guards have been reinforced at the Palace of the King; cannons 
are kept loaded and torches ready lighted to discharge them. . The stu- 
dants are in a great state of exasperation. They can neither receive lett rs 
nor money from their parents, nor obtain passports to go home. Andrea 
Romeo, chief of the Calabrian bands, had defeated the Gen. Nunziante, 
whose death is announced above. He drew him into the mountain pass and 
there defeated him. A detachment of artillery belonging to the guard of 
Ma rgiana had joined the insurgents. 
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xchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 1-2. 


TENS AMBION. 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1847. 

The French Steamer Philadelphia arrived on Wednesday, having found 
it necessary to put into Halifax for repairs, and for a supply of coals. She 
sailed on the 10th inst. from Cherbourg, and brought London dates to 
the 8th ult. 

The atate of the commercial distress is certainly somewhat mitigated ; 
the failures bad diminished, and hope and confidence had begun to have 
their salutary effects. The government. however, had done nothing to- 
wards extending relief to the suffering community, and Sir Robert Peel’s 
Bill centinued with ail its stringency and horrors. The Bank of England 
has atill eight millions of bullion in its vaults, yet the Bank cannot issue 
any more paper. An issue of afew millions of one-pound notes, it is 
confidently believed by some of the best financiers in the kingdom, 
would afford essential relief and puta stop to those frightful failures 
which are pulling down the credit of the country. What would be 
thought in this country if the banks held forty millions of dollars in gold, 
locked up in their vaults, and yet feared to issue ten or fifteen millions 
in five dollar notes? While the specie was departing from the country 
by every vessel, as was the case in the early part of the year, there might 
be, naturally enough, a repugnance to increase the paper circulation. 
The export of the precious metals, by God’s providence in sending once 
wore a bountiial crop, has, in a great degree, ceased, and with it has ceased 
But this would be contrary 
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much of the danger of issuing fresh notes. 
to the immaculate Sir Robert’s Bill. 

The Times throws the onus of the blame on the Rail-road Directors, 
and affirms that to their rapacity a great portion of the mischief is due. 


We are free to admit that the excess in Rail-road speculation has been | 


most detrimenta! to the public weal, but we cannot ascribe all the evils 
now prevailing to that cause. If the capital of the country, or an undue 
portion of it, be absorbed by the Rail-road speculators, it certainly deran- 
ges the equilibrinm of the circalation and produces evils ; but these evils 
are not of the permanent character that many suppose, for the money is 
spent in the country, and is diffused through the middle and working 
elasses, from whom it soon finds its way back to the coffers of the rich, 
The Times appears to question this, and assumes that the sum filtered 
back in this way i¢ small to the amount paid out. The bulk, il says, goes 
to the producers of loreign articles in Russia, in South America, and in 
the United States. The truth of this theory is to be tested by the rate of the 
bullion exportation. Ifthat continue, then is the Timesright; but if the 
exportation of the precious metals have ceased or essentially diminished, 
the Times, we thiuk, must be in error. If by the diffusion of capital among 
the masses for labour done on the Rail roads, the masses are enabled to 
buy more comforts and foreign luxuries, it is so much added to their bap. 
piness; and if theee foreign luxifvies continue to be imported and con- 
sumed without any excessive exportation of gold and silver to pay for 
them, it proves that they are paid for by exports of manufactures and the 
products of British industry—a state of things at all times desirable, and 


1 


at all times considered an evidence of national prosperity. 


} 


2 | 
As we have already said, we admit that the railroad speculations have 
been carried to excess, and have caused the ruin of thousands; but after 
all, the great calamity consisted in the remarkable, and in some places 
almost total failure of the crop of foodfor man’s subsistence. This caused 
the extraordiuary demand for food from other countries, and that demand 
‘was so great that it disturbed the balance of trade between England end 


other nations. The want of food was imperative, and the want was sup- 


e 


plied by foreigners; but reigners did not want an extra supply of 


British manufa 


cures to pay for such food; and England had no alterna. 


tive but to make good t difference in specie. It was this cause tha 
reduced the bullion in the Bank of England from sixteen millions to 
eight. 

To repeat our words—if the export of the precious metals have ceased 
lished, we cannot see the danger of issuing afew mil- 
of 1825, the « 


At that time that bank was without specie, 


or essenti ally dimi 


lions more in paper. Jn the great panic xpedient was re 


sorted to with the best eifects. 
and had a paper cir 1 of 19 millions sterling, yet no danger was ex- 


perienced in increasing the |} per ¢ irculation from 19 to 24 willicns. The 


papet circulation of the Bank is now 18 millions, with eight millions of 


id. 2} 


increased with empty vaults 


bullion on h if the paper currency could in 1825 be so 
sarely asimilar increase can be borne with 
vaults tolerably well filled—foy eight millions sterling is no insignificant 
sum for even the Bank of England to possesr, How long is the country 


ms of Sir Robert Peel, the Times, and the Free 
is from the London Morning Post, and is worthy 


to groan under the nostra 





traders? The following 


of deep reflection. 


This is not the first time that the bigotry of the government upon mone- 
lary questions has been maintained, to the enormous injary and terror 
ot the public. Lord Liver, ool’s goverament, of which Sir. R. Peel was 

1 influential member, displayed a similar dogged stupidity, in 1825. A 
mere accident saved the country from the last extreinity of commercial 
disaster. The directors of the bank bad the sense to see, and the cour- 
age to do, what was necessary, and accident suddenly afforded the means, 
when the miuisters of the crown sat still, if rot in brutal insensibility to 
the popular suffering, at least without the skill, or without the energy, 
to do what was needful for its retief. The following is Lord Ashburton’s 
account of the monetary crisis in 1825 :—The gold of the bank was drain- 
ed to within a very few thousand pounds; for although the public returns 
showed a result rather less scaudalous, a certain Saturday night closed 
with nothing worth mentioning remaining. : a 
Lord Liverpool wae for an | 


' 





r The application made to 
order in council to do that which necessity 
seemed about to accomplish—the suspension of cash payments. The 
credit of the bank, for all domestic purposes, was perfect. “There was no 
man in the country who was not ready to take its paper as a means of 
circulation, and to give even his gold for it, the moment be was assured 
that his neigh our would takeit from him agam. The gold was not want- 
ed to send abroad. The necessity and pressure was purely domestic ; 
what was wanted was something which everybody was disposed to trust 
as a substitute for what everybody distrusted; and the paper of the Bank 
of England answered iu euch a state of things the purpose as well as gold 
—it may be said to have dove so even better, as being more transmissible, 
and reaching there readt!y and rapidly the points where it is wanted. In 
this state of things the remedy for the difficulty was obvious, and unani- 
mously agreed to by us. Although the bank had no specie left, a large 
additi Mal issue ol notes was nade, andabout £ 1,500,000 of those of £1 
which were accile found to bein existence, were circulated. The 
was immediate, the country receiving a ¢ irculating currency in 


utally 


reliel 


which every one had contidence, and the useless gold was returned to 
the bank. T iotes by this proceeding were increased from £19,748.- 
»7 48. 


000 in December, 1825 
served Lo relieve tlhe pt ; 
that year to their ordi y amount 
‘108 In the bank was successively 
Opposition to the theory ot y 
necessary diminution.’ 

1 lere ig no reaaon W doubt that a similar increase of the cir- 
cu ation of Otes at the present time, from L.18,000,000 which is the 
amount in the public, to23,000,000/. or 22,000,000, would give 
complete relief to the sutfering mercantile interest ; 
hdence was restored, thy 
something like a twenty 


Lo bn 4,4 4,000 in March, 1826; and having 
again, of £19,951,000; while the bul- 
increased by this increase of paper, in 
1844, which presumes from such a cause a 
itever t 
indsol the 
and as 800n as con- 
vould gradually come back again to 
X irculation of notes. But some will Bay 
that there cau be no fair, omparison instituted between the state of things 
in 1825 when tne bullion in the bank was drained olf to within a few 
thousand pounds, uid the present state of things, when the bank posses- 
ses eight millions in bullion. There is even now so much misunderstand- 
ing on this point, that it becomes necessary for uw etili to explain, that, 


1ooun 


million ¢ 


| 
} 
} 


| 


| 


} 


| 


liey gradually subsided before the end ot 





' slight make, sallow complexion, fair hair, grey eyes, heavy eyebrows, long 


a — SS ee — ———— SS 
so far as the accommodation of the public with money is concerned, the | their own worth, do not forget that of their offspri i 

pote , : - a pales ly GO g spring, as nothing degene- 
bullion in the issue department of the bank is no more available than if | rating from their sires, and the same may b ili 
it were withthe ballast of the Pres.dent steamship, wherever that ma guactalie. . ay be asserted of the nobility 


be. The effect of the present law is to render the eight millions of bul-| It is a foul libel to decry the nobility as a class, and if tl Weg Seog 
lion in the bank totally useless as money. There it must remain till bank | nal were believed and followed, let fs what cutemtiie Cane 
notes are withdrawn from circulation to give exchange for it, and the} might create. Then let it cease to traduce, and let it turn iis great influ- 
withdrawal of bank notes from circulation to just the very last thing to | ence and high talents to better account ; let it uphold the character of the 
be tg ote] me far a ay oh = ony rs me _ ar be prone; let it diffuse everything noble, elevated, patriotic, and soundly uses 
considered a security for the convertibility of twenty-two millions | ful to the minds of its readers, i anes f , : 
of bank at. into gold, at the — of ~. holders, it a arte A 7 to deaden, and Matte. ers, instead of instilling deadly poison to afflict, 
such convertibility. To this, and to this alone, is its utility limited by I am, sir, your v bedi 

the law of 1814. The laws absolutely forbid that it should be applied oJeur very cbedient servant, 
to any other use, however pressing the urgency may be. 


The affairs of Italy assume an aspect somewhat more favourable to 
general tranquillity. It is reported that Austria has yielded to the urgent 
remonstrances of the Pope, and withdrawn her troops from Ferrara. In 
the Kingdom of Naples, aud in Calabria, the people are in a disturbed 
state ; but the disturbance is of a local and insurrectionary character, and 
will be put down. 

In Spain the French party, or what is supposed to be the French party, 
has gained an advantage by the accession of Narvaez to power. The 
Queen has dismissed her old cabinet, and em powered Narvaez to call to- 
gether a rew one. He has done so, and of course installed men favour- 
able to his own views. [Ele is reported to be in the interest of Louis 
Philippe. 

The state of Ireland is not satisfactory. The county of Tipperary is 
much disturbed. The murder of Mr. Roe, at Rockwell, at noon day, has 
produced much sensation, He was shot by an unknown hand. The 
Cork Constitution says : 


‘It is supposed the murderer was hired for the purpose, and that he 
will attempt to get on board some vessel bound for England or America. 
He is described as being about 5 feet 10 inches in height, middle age, 


NewcasrTre. 





Nova Scotia.—We are very glad to see the following letter from our 
correspondent, Scrurator, in a late Halifax paper. We certainly were 
induced to think from the tenor of a former letter of ScrvtaTor, in the 
Halifax Morning Post, that Sir John Harvey may have requested him 
to discontinue writing for the present, but it seems we were in error. 
Here is the letter alluded to, and we are much gratified in giving it inser- 
tion :— 

: Hatirax, 26th October, 1847. 

Sir,—An article in the New York Albion of the 16th instant appears 
to require a remark, 

My friend the Editor of this patriotic journal is mistaken in his opinion 
that I have ceased to be his political correspondent from any command 
or request of the highest authority here. It is due to truth tostate that 
no such command or desire has been intimated to me, directly or in- 
directly. Laying down my pen has been a spontaneous act. — 

ScrutTatTor. 

All the accounts we receive from Halifax represent the unwearied de- 
sire of the Lieutenant Governor to carry en the goverument of the Pro- 
vince with harmony and good will. He is busied inallaying animosities 
among all classes, in assuaging political asperities and in promoting the 
general welfare of the Province. Such a Governor should receive the 


visage; wore a Caroline hat, blue pilot frock coat, striped vest and dark | ®°PP0rt of all good men; and we cannot doubt that in the long run 
trousers.” | such a course must tell and secure for his Excellency not only the re- 
While on the subject of Ireiand’s troubles, we beg to direct attention to {oor and affection of all classes of persons, but the approbation of his 
an article we have copied to day from the Dublin University Magazine. It sovereign and his country. 
js an exa vination of the Digest ofthe Earl of Devon’s Commission just pub- | Reverting to another matter,—we mean the Post Office Conference at 
lished in two volumes. The evidence obtained by the Commission was Montreal, we beg to insert the following despatch, as it throws light on 
most voluminous, but the Digest now presented to the public embraces the | @ subject not very well understood, we believe, by the public. The con- 
stronger points of tae Report, and gives a satisfactory view of the infor- | ference, or whatever it may be called, has, it appears, reference only to 
the Post Office question. 
Extract of a Dispatch from the Right Hon. the Earl of Elgin and Kincar- 
dine to Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Harvey, dated Montreal, 28th Aug., 1847. 
| You will observe, from the tenor of the document herewith enclosed, 
| that Her Majesty’s Ministers are prepared to surrender to the Provincial 
| authorities the control of the Post Office Department. as soon as, by con- 
cert between the several Legislatures, arrangements shall be matured for 
securi: g to British North America the advantages of an efficient Post 
Office system. 
| With a view to the more speedy attainment of an object to which the 
ry | inhabitants of these Provinces attach much importance, it appears to me 
who knew how to defend themselves whenever they think proper to re- to be desirable that one or two Members of each of the Executive Councils of 
ply to scurrilous attacks on themselves personally or on their order. Of | Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward's Island, should 
meet at Montreal, where the subject may be fully discussed, and a plan 
mutured for submission to the several Legislatures at the next Session. 
“Should it be in the power of Your Excellency, and of the Lieutenant 
Governors of New Brunswick and Prince Edward’s Island, to act on this 
suggestion, I shall be prepared to appoint one or two Commissioners on 
‘ behalf of the Council of Canada, to conter with those from the ether 
| Provinces on the arrival of the latter in this place.” 





mation gathered together by the noble Earl and his associates, who seem 
to have spared no pains in making the Report ample and complete. We 
sincerely hope that good will flow from such active and patriotic exer- | 





tions. 

* * The London Times, in its occasional oscillations towards Radicalism, 
has latterly amused itself, and gratified the morbid appetite of speaking 
Now the Dukes 
of the British aristocracy will stand comparison with any other class of 


evil of those in high places, by abusing “ The Dukes.” 


persons in the Queen’s dominions. At all events there are some of them 


this number is the Duke of Newcastle, who has lately written an admir- 
able letter tothe Times, vindicating him:elf from a most unjust and un- 
provoked attack en the subject of Lord John Manners and the election at 
Newark. This letter is written in such a manly and constitutional spirit 
that we caonot forbear giving it insertion, and asking our readers to per- 
use it with attention. The Duke of Beaufort, too, has deemed it neces- 
sary to defend himself from misrepresentation in relation to the election 
His letter, like that of the Duke of New./} |. : ‘ 

— | Santa Anna appeared at Puebla with a considerable force, 
in 16 | . 

moned the American commander to surrender. 





Mexico —The news since our last has not changed the aspect of affairs, 
nd sum- 
This was refused, when 
This brought 
a shower of shot and shells on the town from the American batteries. 


in the county of Monmouth. 
castle, g.ves a ready explanation to his motives; he clears away 
most straightforward manuer all that had been said to his prejudice | | ‘ : a 
: pays "1 - ete ,. . |Santa Anna ordered an attack on the American position. 
in the matter. This letter we shall reserve till next week, but subjoin | 
aow the Duke of Newcastle’s. Y ; 2 ee ae 
ars passe is manner, Sant: retired witt 
€o THe Eten CP t | After some hours passed in this manner, Santa Anna retired a his 


The intelligence from 


HP TIMES. 
Clumber, Aug. 21, 1847. 
Sir,—In your blind and unworthy crusade agaiust * Dukes,’ as youare | Washington would seem to indicate a desire on the part of the Ameri- 
pleased to call them, as if Dukes were a peculiar 
quality estimable in man, aud merely 


j force, which is said to be in astate of mutiny. 


rent et of anwar ” . ° . , 2 
genus, devoid of every ! can Executive to hold Mexico permanently, and, indeed, to meke an entire 


intended as guine to be hunted The meet 
° . os . S > 1e eet- 
dowuy by envious aad overbearing levellers, [ observe, in your paper of | 


the 13th, that you have mentioned me in counexion with “Lord J. Man- |! ing of Congress will take place in the course of a month, when this en- 
vers; and, for the sake of a point, you venture to deceive the public, by j tire question of tae Mexican contest will be agitated. l 
telling it that “ Lord Jolin did not stand iuspection at Newarok, and has | occupies the Capito! of the country with his army, smal! as it is for such 
been cashiered, and that he is now looking for a more generous aud a} . < whl 
more modern patron than the Lord of Clumber.” 
In justice to Lord J. Manuers and mysell, | will not suffer this dishon- | 
est assertion to go forth without notice and contradiction. | ed:— 
Lord John Manuers never owed his seat at Newark to my patronage. 
He solicited and gained the good-will of the electors, and, as | hope, re- se a j : “ 
ceived the full benefit of any 1nfluence that | may possess in the borough; } PeterspurG, Va., Nov. 5, 1847. 
his cashiering, as you term it, arose from hisown delicate and high sense| The steamer Alabama has arrived at New Orleans bringing dates from 
of honour, fur, believing that he owed his seat to the fric udship of the} Vera Cruz to the 20th, from Tampico to the 22d, and from Brazos to the 
uncle of the present Member, he resolved not to be in his way, and sig- | 24th 
nified hia intention to retire. , . | Dr. Gaiven, direct from the Capital, arrived at Vera Cruz on the 18th ; 
No one can more sincerely lament the bias towards Romanism professed | he entered Guamatta on the 11th, and learned that Gen. Lane entered 
by Lord John than I do, but as to having had any hand in cashiering him, | that place so suddenly that Santa Anna barely escaped. 
I disclaim it utterly—it is uot true; whatis true is, that ] wished him to | The Americans captured Gen. La Vega and son, Iterbide, and took 
remain | several pieces of cannon. 
With the exception of this error, as I think it, Lord John appearsto me| Santa Anna left Guamatta wit one thousand horse, and was seu: \- 
to be free of all uthers ; a more promising young mau, one of more exal- | forced by Gen. Rayes, with 1500 men: both lingering near till Gen. Laue 


conquest of the Repab! c and annex it to the United States. 
Gen. Scott si 


,a service, 


Since writing the above, the following intelligence has been receiv- 


Narrow Escape of Santa Anna,—General La Vega again a Prisoner ! 


5 
ted views and higher princi; les, of more inflexible integrity, with perfect de parted again from the town, when they followed him up in the rear, — 
amiability, and all the best qualities of head and heart that con adorn the | killing seventy stragglers and taking 20 prisoners. 

Christian and patriot seuator, would with difficulty be fund in her Ma-| The Genius of Liberty, of Vera Cruz, has files from the Capital to the 
jesty’s dominions. About a 


Any constituency might justly be proud of him; bis|7tb, but only time to say that profound quiet prevails there. 


country may be proud to own him as one of her sons; and I will here re- | dozen of H iys’ rangers encountered some two hundred gue rillas on the 
mind you, that this man is the son of a duke [ Rutlan i}. himself au esti-! 18th towards Santa Fe, but soon put them to flight with Colt’s revolvers. 


mable man, and the honoured father of two other sons, worthy of their | Lt. Jenkins died at Vera Cruz on the 18th, of yellow fever. 
race, who will be conspicaous in the annals of their country. Their ch ure} Matamoras papers of the l6th, say that Col. Randall sa‘ely deposited 
acters and ability ensure that. | government moneys at Monterey. The road between Camargo and 
Having dispelled your cashiering story, I must now notice your repre-| Mouterey was undisturbed. ° 
hensible calumny, that ‘‘ Lord John is now looking for a more generous } Gen. Rea left Puebla with v large force, and was nearing Gen. Lane by 
and a mure modern patron than the Lord of Clumber.” | rapid marches, but no fears of the latter’s safety were entertained, or of 
Why not call me plainly by my usual name, unless you have asinister | his being prevented from joiaing Gen. Scott. 
motive in doing otherwise, which it may not be very difficult to dis-| General Paredes was at Zulancuigo, engaged in trying to establish a 
cover? | monarchy, and makiug important converts. General Valencia was quiet 
As to generosity—First, | never introduced and seated Lord J. Man-| at his hacienda. General Bravo had been released on parole, at the Ca- 
ners. It could not, therefore, as atlecting him, be called in question. I} pital. The remnant of the Government met at Queretaro on the 5th of 
must presume that the word “modern” is intended to be applied to my | October; but there was no governor, and nothing was done im conse- 





views and not to my age. Ifto my views, I thank you for the compli- | quence. 

ment, al-hough unintended. I will uot express myself pharisaically, and | Gen. Patterson was expected to leave Vera Cruz on the 23d. 
say, [thank God that [am not as some other men are, or even as this a 

editor; bat I will say thatI am shocked, distressed, and humiliated by 
the tergive: salon, the duplicity, the ingratitude, the utter want of priv- 
ciple, tue so:uid selfishness the wavering views, the pliant conscience, 


Dr. Cottyer’s Mopet Personirications.—We are happy to learn that 
Dr. Collyer has secured Palmo’s for the exhibition of his classical and 


| the perverted mind, the hardeued and unfeeling heart which too miser- exquisite entertainment. This arrangement will enable the Doctor te 


ably distinguish the tone, and temper, and false philusoply of so mapy | present his models with greatly increased effect. The exhibition is now 
of this modern but degenerate age. Far from approving modern sophis- firmly established in public favour, as indeed it deserves to be—for we 
tries, | like good eld plain dealing; I love the good old Constitution in | hi , ’ ‘ tn untry, in any way com 
; ) . ‘ rile naracter is ce at - 
Charch and State; I venerato the pietaset prisca fides of bygoue days.—| have had-nothing of a similar character in this coun y> 3 ay 
What have we gained by modern innovation, by modern destruction—by | parable with Dr, Collyer’s perfect representations. The Ravels’ classic 
turning almost everything inside out—by displacing for mere change’s | groupings were not equal in executivn or variety to these finished artists ; 
i > : - . ¢ —e ativa ' } - . — e ; ° ; 
sake whatever was not new and speculative? Alas! nothing but com-| an we uuderstand that an addition of two other models came over inthe 
‘sull lh Our} ’ 
last steamer. e at Palmo’s will take place on Mon- 


tusion, discord, and uuhappiness, which, if unheeded, 
day evening next; the proceeds of the evening will be devoted to the 





muse re . 
ultimate ruin. She Geet permrmanc 

Now, sir, is it not a shame—is it not most discreditable, that a news- 
paper like the Zimes, which claims for itself the title of the leading 
journal ot Europe, should so soil its pages, and lose its dignity and caste, | 
as to stoop to mislead, defame, and traduce, and that the nobility should | 
be the principal butt, and dukes, in particular, be selected as an especial 
object of detraction? Where is the wit, the wisdom, or the justice of 


funds of the Washinglon Monument. 


Concerts. 





’ , , Herz anp Sivoni at true Tasernaciur.—Theee artists have gives 
such systematic aod malevolent procedure? Does it raise the cha.acter | ? me von hy : ‘ ‘ -- ' 
of your daiiy work? Does it benefit your country? Jf it does neithe °| two grand concerts at the Tabernacle during the present week. They 
what can induce it but the indulgence of a bad and mischievous spirit?! were both attended by brilliant and crowded audiences. On the twe 
4 c o . ree r . . y a + y i 1} yi . e = . 
You know that such sweeping assertions are not true. You know well evenings there must have been over five thousand persons presen Their 


that if you were to select other 26 men, to set against the 26 dukes— 

which, I believe, is the number of those who own that rank—you know |‘ ; a , 

very well that in essential and sterling qualities, in patriotic and worthy | }§ to those who cater liberally for its amusement. 

deeds, the dukes would lose nothing by the comparison; after scanning| The prominent extraattraction on Tuesday eveming was Mr. Kaoop 
i 


success is altogether unprecedented, and proves how faithful the public 
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She Albion. 











the violoncellist. He was well-known to our musical readers some two 
or three years since, as the very best performer on his instrument that 
ever appeared in this country. He has but rarely appeared since then, 
but he comes back to us, to remain here we hope, as fresh and vigorous 
as when we first heard him. His tone is full, rich, and though powerful, 
most sweet. We have rarely heard anything more exquisite than the 
singing of his instrament (which by the bye is a splendid one) in the 
themes, &c. &¢. His execution is rapid, clear, and brilliant, and his deli. 
cacy in his arpeggios and scales, and all the added fiorituri, could hardly 
be excelled. His taste is unexceptionable, and he displays his fine musi- 
cal organization by the purity and tenderness of his expression, and the 
depth of his pathos. All these attributes of a great artist he displayed m 
the various duos and trios in which he was called to assist, and we were 
delighted to find that the public showed by loud plaudits that Mr. Knoop 
had not been forgotten during his absence. 

Sivori played exquisitely in both concerts, but we think that he excel- 
led all his other efforts in the Campanello and Carnival of Paganini. In 
these he exhibited all the remarkable beauties which have placed him in 
the high position he now occupies. Certainly -his performances on this 
occasion could defy competition, and the public seemed to think so, if 
we may judge by the enthusiasm expressed after each piece. At the last 
concert, after the encore of Campanello, he played Jmpromptu variations 
on Yankee Doodle, and he treated his subject in so masterly a manner, 
én such admirable taste, and in so spirited and fanciful a style, that the 
people were in ecstasies, and would fain have had it repeated. 

Of Mr. Herz, we have a sort of stereotyped opinion, which might be 
used on every occasion, for he is always the same gracefal, easy, and fin- 
ished artist. Of his performances the one which pleased us most, was 
his Rondo Russe. We do not tire of listening to this charming composi- 
tion, for the subject is so well treated, both for the piano and the or- 
ehestra, the effects are so rich and so various, that it ever appears new 

us. 

" Mr. Herz was, as usual, successful in all he undertook, was frequently 
encored, and always warmly applauded. 

Madame Pico, in the absence of Madame Otto, caused by illness, sang 
some Italian songs very effectively. 

Mr. Macfarren’s Overture of Chevy Chase was conducted by the com- 
poser at the Concert of Thursday evening. Of its merits we cannot 
speak, for it was so miserably performed, that we cuuld learn but little 
or nothing ofits merits. Such pieces should never be given without 
adequate rehearsals, for the sake of the Art, if not of the composer. 

Menpztssonn’s New Onatornto.—The American Musical Institute per- 
form on Tuesday evening next, at the Tabernacle, Mendelssohn's splen- 
did Oratorio “ Elijah,” which is now exciting so profound a sensation 
in Europe. The Institute has rehearsed it several months, and they will 
perform it with achorus and band numbering over two hundred and 
fifty performers, under the direction of Mr. George Loder. 

Mr. 8. Leach sings the grand part of Elijah, which Staudigl and Phil- 
lips sang in England. Mr. Leach is said to be a classical and forcible 
singer. He will make his first appearance on Tuesday evening. 

Mrs. Edward Loder, Miss De Luce, Mr. J. A. Johnson, and some pro- 
minent members of the Institute, sing the principal characters in the 
Oratorio. Al! lovers of fine Oratorial music should attend this concert 
eu Tuesday evening. 

In press, and will be shortly published, in London, by Bentley, and in 
Philadelphia, by Carey & Hart, “ A T'our to the Saguenay in Lower Cana- 
da;"’ by Charles Lanman. 

We beg to call attention to the advertisement of the Bankers’ Magazine 
and Financial Register. It is a very excellent work, replete with informa 
tion of the most important nature: It is edited by J. Smith Homans, and 
the number for the present month contains a copy of Bradshaw’s admira- 
ble map of the Railroads of Great Britain. The work is published at the 
low price of three dollars per annum. 

Che Drama. 

Park Tueatre.—Since our last, Madame Bishop has appeared in 
Donizetti's Opera, Lucrezia Borgia, in which she has been entirely suc- 
eessful. - 

Madame Bishop bas run through a considerable range of characters in 
the two engagements at the Park, in which she hes displayed a versatility 
and power of intellect, a breadth and grandeur of conception, only to be 
found in the gifted beings who visit the world so rarely. Lucrezia Bor 
gia is a character so revolting in its nature, that it would be unbearable, 
but for one redeeming point, her devoted love for her son. This one 
holy passion elevates the character, which would otherwise be utterly de- 
based. Madame Bishop was the very Lucrezia of history; the reckless, 
daring, imperious woman, unbridled in her passions, vehement and un- 
sparing alike in love or hate, and unscrupulous in attaining her end by 
whatever means fortune or stratagem placed in her power. The violent 
bursts of passion, indignation, and anger, the quiet, but settled purpose of 
deadly revenge, only contrasted with, and alleviated by, a love which 
should be her shame, were portrayed with an intensity and reality that 
render all praise weak. We have so often and so emphatically placed 
Madame Bishop’s surpassing excellence before our readers, that we may be 
spared entering more fully into notice of her Lucrezia this week ; we will 
merely state, that her singing and her acting were equally great, and that 
the public testified their deep interest and admiration by reiterated ap- 
plause, and by calling her repeatedly before the curtain. a 

Mr. Reeves appeared to greater advantage in this opera than in any that 
he has appeared in hitherto; his acting in the dying scene exceeded in 
passion and force all that we could have hoped from him. He sang, too: 
with remarkable sweetness and good taste, and was frequently and de- 
servedly applauded. 

Signor Valtellina has performed the part of the Duke frequently before, 
ami always with success. He acts vigorously, and sings with power and 
judgment. 

The orchestra went well, under the careful leading of Mr. Chubb, and 
the chorus was well drilled and effective. 

Mr. Cuartes Pitr.—On Monday next, Mr. Charles Pitt, a new candi- 
date for histrionic honours in this country, will make his first appearance 
at the Park. Mr. Pitt comes among us with a high provincial reputation, 
which we feel is not exaggerated. We have taken some pains to ascer- 
tain the standing of this gentleman, and are bound to acknowledge, that 
few actors of the present day have received more decided and yet discri- 
minating endorsemeats of their claims to a very high order of histrionic 
excellence. ; 

Mr. Pitt is described as possessing, in an eminent degree, all the quali- 
fications of a greatactor. He has a good personal appearance, an expres- 
sive countenance and a fine eye,a powerful and richly toned voice, which 
he modulates with singular felicity, and his attitudes and acting are de- 
scribed as being instinct with “ significance and grace.” To these physi- 
cal requisites, he adds mental powers of infinitely more value. He has 
wisely left the beaten track of stage conventionalisms, and like an ac- 
tor of true genius, he has dared to think for himself, and leaving the beat- 
en track of now hacknied schools, he takes the poet's language as the 
groundwork for his conceptions, rather than the preconceived ideas of 
his predecessors or cotemporaries of histrionic fame. Ifsuch are the quali- 
fications Mr. Pitt brings to his task, his success in this country is certain; 
for there is am opehing for a tragedian who may possess originality of 
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conception and freshness of execution combined, and we shall sincerely 
hail the appearance of Mr. Pitt if he can present us Hamlet, Othello, 
Macbeth, Lear, Richard, Shylock, with the other great characters in his 
list, divested of the usual stereotyped “line and rule’ personifications 
we have been accustomed to. The actor who could achieve this, would 
create an era in theatrical affairs similar to that produced by the elder 
Kean °ome thirty years ago. 

Broapway TxHeatre.—The engagement of the Ballet troupe at this 
theatre has proved a most successful stroke of policy on the part of the 
management. The house has been crowded nightly, even the fashion 
ables are interested by the talents of the brilliant execution of M. and 
Mde. Monplaisir, and the perfect appointment of these representations— 
and the theatre presents, nightly, a brilliant assemblage of the elite of the 4 
city. On Tuesday a new ballet was produced called Le Jeune Dalmate, 
ou Le Retou au Village. The piece is arranged by M. Bartholomin; 
it has met with decided success. The plot presents but little novelty in 
the construction, being in fact only a version of the story of Linda, yet 
the pantomime action and the arrangement of the dances are so admira- 
bly adapted to the brilliant style of M. and Mde. Monplaisir, and to the 
other artistes concerned in the piece, that a freshness and charm is 
thrown overthe whole performance. It was received Ly a crowded au- 
dience with decided approbation, and has continued to attract crowded 
houses during the week. A programme of the story may prove accepta, 
ble to some of our readers. 

Eric, a young Dalmatian Count (M. Monplaisir,) is devoted to Elina, 
a young peasant girl (Mde. Monpluisir), by whom he was loved in re- 
turn. The young girl is, however, betrothed to Wolf (M. Corby), and 
the ballet opens with preparations for the marriage of Elina and Wolf. 
The Count, distracted at the approaching nuptials, comes to take farewell 
of Elina—he is accompanied by his friend Miller (M. Grossi); Miller 
witnesses the distress of the lovers, and hits upon an expedient to in 
duce Eliina to throw herself on the protection of the Count—and for this 
purpose he causes Warberg, Elinas father (M. Bartholomin), to be ar- 
rested fordebt. This interrupts the marriage festivities, in which Count 


pleads his love and supplicates Elina to abandon Wolf—she consents. 
The villagers have made up the money among themselves to liquidate 
Warberg’s debt—he is released, but only iu time to learn his daugkter’s 
flight; horror-stricken he rushes off in pursuit. 

The second act introduces Elina at the Count’s Castle, where prepara- 
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ture of the last steamer. Yesterday it was announced that the Royal 

Bank of Liverpool had been compelled to suspend payment, and the 

information iurned out to be too correct. At present itis impossible to 

give any thing likea reliable statement of tke position of the establish- 

heron bnt it is understood to possess assets sufficient to meet all ite lia- 
ilities. 

In the present state of universal confusion and alarm, it can well be 
conceived how deeply manufacturing operations have been effected, and 
business appears to be quite at a stand still, without the slightest prospect 
of a reaction although good orders are stated to be held by many firms ;jbut 
in the present position of monetary affairs they abstain from executing 
them. Indeed the pressure for money has been 80 great, that sales have 
been foreed, fer cash, at prices consi erably below the lowest ordinary 
quotations, 

Sir Robert Peel honoured Liverpool with a visit on Friday last, and 
was sumptuously entertained at the Town Hall. The object of his visit 
had express relation tothe monetary condition of the town, and to the 
best means yng trade could be relieved. 

The Lord Mayor of London gave a splendid entertainment to the Duke 
of Cambridge and a large company on Saturday week. The invitations in- 
cluded his Excellency the American Minister and three Polish Princes. 
Mr. Bancroft’s health was proposed, and his address was very warmly re- 
ceived. His Excellency has had two interviews with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer this month. 

Parliament has been prorogued till the 11th November, when it will be 
further adjourned tll January, for the despatch of business. 

The Mayor of Liverpool, attended by one of the representatives and 
five of the leading merchants of the place, proceeded to London on the 
evening of the 18th, for the purpose of representing to the government 
the deplorable condition of mercantile affairs. 

The prospects for Ireland during the approaching winter are gloomy 
enough. Famine in an aggravated form has already reappeared, and the 
Queen’s letter issued, commanding general collections to be made in the 
church establishment. 

In Italy, Ferrera is about to be completely evacuated by the Austrian 
troops, and the Pope will be reserved undisturbed in his ‘career of civil 
and administrative reform. 

The civil war in Switzerland is still impending, and serious disturb- 
ances have taken place in the Two Scicilies. 

In Spain, Espartero has been suddenly displaced from the head of 
the new ministry, and Navarez installed in his stead. French influence 
has been again successful in that country; 

Packet Ships Arrived.—The Britannia, on the morning of the 15th; the 
Washiugton reached Bremen on the 12th; the New York arrived at 
Cherbourg on the 3d; the Patrick Henry on the 6th; St. Patrick on the 


or! Waterloo, and New York, arrived 19th ; and the Marmion on the 
14th. 


Liverpool, Oct. 19th—12 M.—Cory.—Best Western canal flour 25s. to 
27s. Richmond and Alexandria 25s. to 26s. Philadelphia aad Baltimore 





tions are making fora grand ball. The young Peasant is discovered la- | 
menting her position,—Eric enters and consoles her,—he decorates her | 
with rich jewels for the ball, and then presents her to the assembled | 
guests. A series of characteristic and brilliant dances are then executed ; 
when Warberg enters distractedly, and demands from the Count the res- 
toration of Elina. The pantomimic action of M. Bartholomin in this 
scene, is really a splendid specimen of tragic acting. The scene termi- 
nates with the return of Elina with her parent. 

The closing scene discovers the interior of Warberg’s cottage,—th 
afflicted mother and sister of Elina (Mde. Bartholomin and Mias Anna 
Bulan) are mourning her loss,—they are joined by the discarded lover 
Wolf, who mingles his sorrows with the family. At this moment War- 
berg and Elina arrive, and the repentant daughter is forgiven by her pa- 
rents. Wolf again renews his addressess, but is repulsed by Elina, and 
the party are joined by Eric and his friend Miller. The young Count, 
unable to bear the loss of Elina, has come to offer her marriage. The 
overjoyed parents consent, and the piece terminates with a brilliant di- 
vertisement. 

The dancing in this ballet is actually superior to that of L’Almee. La | 
Polka Nationale in the first act, by M. and Mde. Monplaisir, is certainly 
the most brilliantly executed, and characteristic dance we have ever be- 
held in this country. It received arapturous encore. The Grand Pas 


258. to 26a. New Orleans and Ohio 22s. to 24s. 

U. 8. and Canadian 20s to 21s. Wheat—U. S. white and mixed per 
70 lbs. 7 to 8s.; red Ga7s. 7d. (ats per 45 Ibs. 28 3d. to2s. 8d; oatmeal 
per 230 lbs. 23 to 24s. Indian corn per 480 Ibs. 30 to 33s. 

{Indian meal per barrel 14s. to 15s. Barley per 60 lbs. 3 to 4s. per 504 
Ibs. 30 to 40s. The Corn market is of course sensibly influenced by the 
unparalleled stringency of the money market and shows a general de- 
cline particularly in quotations for inferior parcels. 

Indian corn has depreciated from 2s. to 3s. per quarter, and meal has 
also receded in value and is in very limited duane, 

In London yesterday there was an extensive supply of foreign wheat, 
but trade was dull, and the American receded from 28. to 3s. per quarter 
without progress being made in sales. 

Corton.—New Orleans ordinary to middling 44d. to 54d. per Ib. ; good 
to good fair 6 1-8 to 6 3-4, good to fine 7 to 8; Alabama and Tennesee 
ordinary to middling, 4 12 to 43-4. 

Good to good fair 51-4; Mobile ordinary to middling 4 1-2 to 5 3-8; fair 
to good fair 5 3-4 to6 ; good to fine 6 1-4a63-4. Bowed Georgia, ordi- 
nary to middling 4 1-2 to 5 1-4. 

_ Fair to good fair 5 3-4 to 6d; good to fair 6 1-8 to 6 3-4. Sea Island ranges 
from 9 to 18 pence; do stained from 5 to 8 12d. 

The sales of the week ending the 15th inst, amount to 21,700 bales, of 
which 3900 were on speculation, and 1200 for export. 

Inthe manufacturing districts business wears the gloomiest possible as- 
pect; every week adding to the number of mills working short time or 
closing entirely. 
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de Deux, in the ball room scene, by the same artistes, is also charmingly 
executed—as is also a Pasde Trois, by Mdles. Bulan, Celeste, and st. | 
Clair. 

The piece is put upon the stage with the same attention to all the 
accessories as marked the production of L’Almee,—all is in keeping. 
This is a wise and commendable liberality, which the public know how 
to appreciate and reward. 

The new comedy of “ Temper” has been played during the week with 
undiminished success. Bulwer's “ Money” has also been revived, cast 
to the whole strength of the company. It however provokes comparison 
with the previous casts of this popular play,—and the balance is certain- 
ly not in favour of the new Theatre. Mr. Wache is a sound, judicious 
actor, but he is wanting in the quaint rieh humour poor Fisher threw in- 
to Graves, making it almost the feature of the play. Mr. H. Wallack gave 
anether very happy embodiment in Sir John Vesey, and his talented 
daughter was exceedingly effective in Clara Douglas. Mr. Lester made 
an amusing fop of Sir Frederick Blount, and Mrs. Winstanley is certain- 
ly created for the personification of buxom widows. Mr. Vandenhoft’s 
Evelyn is not one of his happiest characters; it lacked the high toned 
intellectuality of Evelyn—and like the whole of this gentleman’s person- 
ations, there was the absence of individualization and embodiment. The 
other characters were only moderately respectable. 

Otympic Tugatre.—Mitchell bas produced another of his “ local pecu- 
barities,” under the title of “ The Chinese Junk.” The piece is sufficieut- 
ly pointed and humourous to create a hearty laugh,—and the manager's 
and author’s end is thus fully answered. The author has seized the idea 
that got into circulation, of the Junk’s being a speculation of Barnum’s— 
and the great Museum proprietor is exhibited as converting all his noto- 
rities into “ Celestials’”’—as adjuncts in the deception. Miss Taylor as the 
Mysterious Lady, and Conover as one of the Shakers, were exceedingly 
good. The Scenery is new and appropriate, and the whole will be popn- 
lar for the hour. 

The New Planet is still in the ascendant; and the active manager an- 
nounces several new pieces te be in the course of preparation. 

Bowery THEATRE.—This House continues its uninterrupted career of 
success, without having produced any special novelty during the week. 

Cuatuam Tueatre.—Mr. De Bar and his talented wife are the attrac- 


tions at present at this House. 
i 


Postscript. 


ARRIVAL OF THE CALEDONIA. 


By thearrival of the steamship Caledonia, at Boston, from Liverpool, 
we have twelve days later intelligence from England. The long passage 
of the Celadonia was caused by heavy weather and dense fogs on the 
coast. She brings a iul) complement of passengers. 

Com™erciat AND Financiat [yteLiicence.—The disastrous monetary 
pressure recorded in our last advices, has, daring the last fortnight, con- 
tinued to rage with unabated severity, involving several additional fail- 
ures, and diffusing a deep and impenetrable gloom throughout the whole 
commercial economy of Great Britain. 

Among the more recent failures we have to anuounce the stoppage of 
Thomas, Sou, & Lefure, an old Brazil house. De Jersey & Co. of Man- 
chester. Barclay, Brothers, & Co., Loudon, whose liabilities are put 
down at £450,000. Little & Coalso, of London. J. & W. Morley, 
Manchester, warehouseman of Manchester. L. Phillips, Sons & Co. 
London. Mocatha & Son, of Liverpool. Southern, of Ashton-under- 
Lyne. E. & J. Andrews, Manchester. White & Co., Waterford, &c. 

We may avoid further enumeration by stating that altogether filty-five 
houses have either broken down or suspended payment since the depar- 





TABERNACLE, 
R. DEMPSTER’S FIFTH AND LAST ORIGINAL BALLAD SOIREE, will be 
given at the Tabernacle on THURSDAY EVENING, November 10th, on which 
occasion he will sing his favourite songs—The Indian’s Complaint—Oh! Why does 
the white man follaw my track ?—When the night wind bewaileth—John Anderson my 
Jo—Lonelyv Auld Wife—A Home in the Heart—Lament ofthe Irish Emigrant—Saw Ye 
my Wee Thing ?—The Dying Child and the Angel of Death—Death of Warren—Blind 
Boy—Emerald Isle—I’m alone, all alone—Tak yer auld cloak about ye, and his popular 
cantata, “ The May Queen,” in three parts. 
Tickets 50 cents, tobe bad at the Music Stores, ef Mr. Dempster, at the New York 
Hotel, and at the doors in the evening. 
Doors open at ha'f-past 6 to commence at half-past 7 o'clock. 
Mr. Dempster will sing in Brooklyn on Monday evening November 8th, the same pro- 
giamme as above. nov 6—It, 


ppearetswe SECOND AND LAST ORIGINAL BALLAD SOIREE, will be 

“ og atthe LYCEUM HALL, Brooklya, on MONDAY EVENING. November 
8th, . 

Mr. Dempster, Composer of the May Queen, Irish Emigrant, Blind Boy, and other 
popular songs. has the honour to announce that his 2d and last Orig nal Ballad Enter- 
tainment will be given at Lyceum Hall, on Monday evening, November 8th, on which 
occasion he will sing his tavourite songs, in copnection wits several popular Scottish 
Melodies. 

Tocommence at half-past 7 o’clock. Rookszcontaining the words of the songs, to be 
had at the door. 

Mr. Demnster will, on this occasion, sing L. V. Beethoven's celebrated Cantata, 
** Adelaida,” transiated from the original German of Matthiesor, by J. Ring, accome 
gry the Piano Forte by Prof. Ferdinand Ficker, lately arrived from Leipsic. 

nov t 





R COLLYER’S MODEL IMPERSONATIONS of Mythology. Sacred and Mo- 
dern History, and the Fine Arts, illustrated by his T'roupe of celebrated LIVING 
FIGURES, comprising some of the most perfect male and female forms, from the 
Royal Academy of Design of London and Paris. Commencing on Monday, November 
8th, at 8 o'clock precisely, at Palmo’s Opera House, Chambers street. 
To give the greatest p:ssible effect to the symmetrical beauty of the Living Models, 
they will revolve on Canova’s Pedestal, and be illuminated by the Drummond light, 
Each Tableau will be accompanied with descriptive music, by a complete Orchestra, 
under the direction of Mr. Dodworth, of Dodworth’s Brass Bend. 
Places can be secured during the day at Palmo’s Opera House. Admission 50 cents. 
Doors open at 7, Fersonifications commence precisely at 8 o’clock . 
In preparation, Grand Tableau in honour of the Heroes of Mexico. nov 6—It. 





CAREY AND VER VALEN, 
SURGEON DENTISTS, 
115 Chambers Street, New York. 
Georce Carey, 
Joseru Watson VER VALEN, nov 6—3m 





OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS.—Manufacterer’s Warehouse, 91 John 

street, corner of Gold, New York. HENRY OWEN, sole agent for the United Stateg 
and Caneda, bas «large and complete assortment cf these well-known Pens constantly 
on baad, together with Porcupine Molders, Silver and German Silver Mounts, Rose- 
wood. CLeap Pens in boxes, &c., for sale to the Trade. 

Cavution.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has beea 
the cause of so many spurious imitations of the genuine) article being offered to the pub- 
lic, that Mr. Gillott has determined to avail himself of that protection the laws of the 
country extend to him. 

In pursuance of which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the 
State of New York, dh injunction against one party thus violatingfhis rights, perpetually 
restraining him(the defendant) from making or offering forjsale, any Pens with the name 
or trade marks of Mr. Gillott. 

The publicare hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, amd 
manufacturers and venders are warned that proceedings in Chancery will atiynce, on dis- 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillott’s name OF 


trade marks. paw 6. 
I ANKS, FINANCES, RAIL ROADS OF EUROPE AND AMERICA.—THt Banne 
ER's MaGaZINe. published, 17 Wall street, containing Statistics of the = ti a 
the States Important legal decisions in the Hnglishand American Courts res ea pe 
hanks, bills of exchange, notes, &c.; accounts of foreign banking insiitut ane i debts 
and finances of the several States; on the curreney of France, Russia, 2” . are. 
ce” The subscribers to the present volume will receive a valuable me Ro cose tt - 
the Rail Roads in Great Britain, with distances; alsoa map of Rail Rove ‘ist Call 
the Atlantic to St. Louis, compiled from authentic seurces. In prereronion pw ‘Pre 
the banks in the United States and British provinces. with names of (single othe = a — 
idents bunt of capi of e . Fe Three Dollars ane ; sv 
a , amount of capital of each rms, , arith HOMANS, Publisher. 
nov 6—4t" ae ian he 
ENRY KINDON, (late Yeo), GLOVER AND LEATHER on en e “= = 
stand, 295 Pearl-street, New York, respectfally calls wd attention —! vadies = 
Gertiemen to the notice of DOE SKIN WRAPPERS, so highly recommended by phy- 
sicians 88 a preventive to consumption, and in most cases @ Certain cure to r Te 
Ladies waite 1 upon at their residence by Mrs. RK. ently i 0 
LADY having a few leisure hours wishes to attend some young pupils - their Fe- 
sidence, to teach the preparatory biancnes of English, Geograpby, and Arithme- 
tle. She canre‘er to some of the most respectable families in thecity. A line ee 
to M. T., box 1668, Post-office. will be attended te oct 30.—St. 








LADY wishes a situation as Governess to young childre. Inquire of the Editor of 
this paper. sept <o— 
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